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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS INSUFFICIENT 
REWARDS 


LEON FESTINGER 
Stanford University 


been dominated ideas concerning the im- 

portance rewards the establishment and 
maintenance behavior patterns. dominant 
has this notion become, that some our most in- 
genious theoretical thinking has been devoted 
imagining the existence rewards order ex- 
plain behavior situations where, plausibly, 
rewards exist. has been observed, for example, 
that under some organism will 
persist voluntarily engaging behavior which 
frustrating painful. account for such be- 
havior has, occasion, been seriously proposed 
that the cessation the frustration pain 
rewarding and thus reinforces the tendency 
engage the behavior. 

want that this type explanation 

not only unnecessary but also misleading. 
certainly not wish say that rewards are un- 
important, but propose show that the absence 
reward the existence inadequate reward 
produces certain specific consequences which can 
account for variety phenomena which are diffi- 
cult deal with use our usual conceptions 
the role reward. 
Before proceed, would like say that most 
the thinking and most the experimental work 
which will present are the result collaboration 
between Douglas Lawrence and myself. Indeed, 
whatever you find interesting what say you 
may safely attribute primarily him. 


fields Psychology have for many years 


will start discussion rather roundabout 
manner with some remarks which concern them- 
selves primarily with some aspects the thinking 
processes human beings. Human thinking 
sometimes strange mixture “plausible” and 
“magical” processes. Let examine more closely 
what mean this. For example, imagine that 
person knows that some event going occur, 
and that the person can something prepare 
himself cope more adequately with the impend- 
ing event. Under such circumstances very 


reasonable (perhaps you might even want use 
the word for the person whatever 
necessary preparation for the coming event. 
Human thinking, however, also works reverse. 
Consider person who goes lot trouble 
prepare himself for future event which might 
possibly occur. Such person will: subsequently 
tend persuade himself that the event rather 
likely occur. There nothing very plausible 
rational about this kind mental process—-rather, 
has almost magical quality about it. Let 
illustrate this briefly describing experiment 
recently conducted Ruby Yaryan.* 

Under the pretext investigating the manner 
which students study for examinations, she asked 
subjects study list arbitrary definitions 
symbols preparation for possible test. Two 
conditions were experimentally created for the sub- 
jects. the subjects were told that, they 
actually took the test, this list definitions the 
symbols would their possession during the 
test, so, all that was necessary preparation 
was familiarize themselves with the list. This 
was, essentially, “easy preparation” condition. 
That is, not much effort was required the sub- 
jects advance preparation for the test. 

The other the subjects were told that, 
they actually took the test, they would not have 
the list definitions with them and was 
necessary for them memorize the symbols and 
their definitions preparation for the test. 
clear that this constitutes much more “effortful 
preparation” condition. Considerable effort was 
required these subjects advance preparation 
for the possible test. 

was carefully explained each that 
not everyone would actually have take the test. 


Specifically, they were told that only half the 


people the experiment would take the test. 
was also carefully explained that the selection 


tory action belief the occurrence future 
events. Unpublished paper. 
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who would, and who would not, have take the 
test had already been made consultation with 
their teachers (the subjects were high school 
girls). Nothing that happened during the experi- 


‘ment would affect whether took the 


test—this had already been decided advance for 
each them. 

After they finished studying the list definitions, 
they were asked number questions preserve 
the fiction that the experiment was concerned with 
study habits. Each subject was also asked 
indicate how likely she thought was that she, 
personally, would have actually take the test. 
The results show, quite clearly, that subjects the 
effortful preparation condition, the average, 
thought was more likely that they would have 
take the test than did subjects the easy prepara- 
tion condition. other words, those who were 
experimentally induced engage lot pre- 
paratory effort, persuaded themselves that the thing 
they were preparing for would actually occur. 

The relevance this experiment the problem 
the effects inadequate rewards will become 
clearer the following example which illustrates 
the same psychological process. Consider some 
person who strongly attracted some goal. 
quite reasonable for this person willing 
expend more effort, endure more pain, order 
reach the goal than would were less 
attracted. Once more, however, one finds the same 
process reasoning reverse. That is, person 
exerts great deal effort, endures pain, 
order reach some ordinary there 
strong tendency for him persaude himself that 
the objective especially valuable especially 
desirable. experiment conducted Elliot 
Aronson and Judson Mills the effect 
quite nicely. 

The subjects the experiment Aronson and 
Mills were college girls who volunteered join 
small discussion groups. Each subject, when she 
appeared for the discussion group, was told that, 
instead being put into new group, she was 
being considered for inclusion ongoing group 
which had recently lost one its members. How- 
ever, the subject was told, because the group’s 
concern that the replacement someone who 
would able discuss things freely and openly, 
the experimenter had agreed test the replacement 
before admitting her the group. Some subjects 
were then given very brief and not painful test 
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while others were given rather extended and 
embarrassing test. The experimenter then, course, 
told each subject that she had done well and was 
admitted the group. Thus, there were some 
subjects who had attained membership the group 
easily and some subjects who had endured 
painful experience order admitted the 
group. 

The experimenter then explained the subject 
that the discussion was carried means 
intercommunication system, each girl being 
separate room. She was brought into her room 
which contained microphone and earphones. The 
experimenter told her that the others had already 
started and perhaps would best for her not 
participate the this time but just 
listen. Next meeting, course, she would par- 
ticipate fully. Speaking into the microphone the 
experimenter then went through the illusion 
introducing her the three other girls the 
group. then “disconnected” the microphone 
and gave the subject the earphones wear. The 
subject then listened for about minutes 
tape recording rather dull and halting dis- 
cussion. All subjects, course, heard exactly the 
same tape recording thinking they were listening 
the actual live group discussion. 

When the discussion was the experi- 
menter explained the subject that, after each 
meeting, each the girls filled out “post-meeting 
reaction form.” She was then given questionnaire 
which asked variety questions 
concerning how interesting she had found the dis- 
cussion be, how much she liked the other 
members the group, and other similar questions. 
The results show, anticipated, that those sub- 
jects who gone through painful procedure 
order admitted the group thought the 
discussion was interesting and liked the 
other group members better than did those who 
had gained admission the group easily. other 
words, see the same process operating here 
noted the previous experiment. someone 
somehow induced endure embarrassment 
order achieve something, she then persuades 
herself that what she has achieved valuable. 

both the examples which have discussed 
(and one could present many more examples 
similar nature) situation has been produced 
where the organism has two information 
(or cognitions) which not fit together. the 
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first example, these two pieces information were: 
(a) have worked hard preparation for event. 
(6) The event not too likely occur. the 
second example, the two cognitions which did not 
fit together were: (a) have endured pain attain 
objective. The objective not very attrac- 
tive. This kind “nonfitting” relationship be- 
tween two pieces information may termed 
dissonant relation (Festinger, 1957). The reason, 
course, that dissonance exists between these 
cognitions that, psychologically, the obverse 
one follows other. Psychologically, 
objective attractive, follows that one 
would willing endure pain attain it; 
the objective mot atttractive, follows that one 
does endure pain, attain it. This specifica- 
tion why given relation between cognitions 
dissonant also provides the clues predicting 
specifically how the organism will react the exist- 
ence the dissonance. Assuming that the organ- 
ism will attempt reduce the dissonance between 
the cognitions, there are obviously two major 
classes ways which this can done. can 
attempt persuade himself that the pain which 
endured was not really painful can attempt 
persuade himself that the objective very 
attractive. 

will not spend any more time than this 
general theoretical discussion the theory dis- 
sonance and the reduction dissonance. hope 
that this small amount general theoretical dis- 
cussion will enough give context the specific 
analysis the psychological effects insufficient 
rewards. 


Let consider more detail what suggested 
the example the experiment Aronson and 
Mills and the theory cognitive dissonance. 
that experiment the dissonance which was created 
was reduced enhancing the value the goal. 
This suggests that organisms may come like and 
value things for which they have worked very hard 


for which they have suffered. Looking 


another aspect, one might say that they may come 
value activities for which they have been in- 
adequately rewarded. first glance this may 
seem contradict widely accepted notion 
Psychology, namely, that organisms learn like 
things for which they Aave been rewarded. 
sense contradictory, but not the sense that 
denies the operation this widely assumed 


process. does, however, state that another proc- 
ess operates which rather opposite 
character. 

Let analyze the situation with which are 
concerned somewhat more carefully and more pre- 
cisely. are concerned with the dissonance be- 
tween two possible cognitions. One these 
cognition the organism has concerning behavior. 
namely, have voluntarily done something which, 
all other things being would avoid doing. 
The other cognition about the environment 
about the result his action, namely, the reward 
that has been obtained inadequate. men- 
tioned before, this dissonance can reduced 
the organism can persuade himself that really 
likes the behavior which engaged 
enhances for himself the value what has ob- 
tained result his actions. 

course, another way reduce the 
dissonance, namely, for the organism change his 
behavior. That is, having done something which 
resulted inadequate reward the organism can 
refuse perform the action again. This means 
reducing the dissonance undoubtedly the one 
most frequently employed organisms. the 
organism obtains information which dissonant 
with his behavior, usually modifies his behavior 
that fits better what knows concerning his 
environment. however, going con- 


sider only situations which this means 


dissonance not available the organism. That 
is, will consider only situations which the organ- 
ism somehow tricked seduced into continuing 
engage the activity spite the dissonance 


which introduced. Under these circumstances 


would expect one the two previously men- 
tioned dissonance reduction mechanisms used. 

one thinks for while about the possible be- 
havioral consequences such psychological proc- 
ess have described, explanation suggests 
itself for the well known finding ‘that resistance 
extinction greater after partial reward than 
after complete reward. 

Before explain this more adequately, would 
like digress for moment. Since much the 
research the effects partial reward has been 
done rats, and since the experiments that 
Lawrence and have done are also rats, the 
question will inevitably arise whether not 
really think that rats have cognitions and that 
reduce dissonance the way humans do. 


. 
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First for the matter cognitions rats: All 
that meant cognition knowledge informa- 
tion. seems that one can assume that 
can some behavioral difference under dif- 


ferent stimulus conditions. the organism changes 


his behavior when the environment changes, then 

uses information about the environ- 
ment and, equally obviously, can said have 
cognitions. 

Now for the question whether not rats re- 
duce dissonance humans do: Although Lawrence 
keeps telling that rats are smarter than humans, 
suspect that the rat rather stupid organism 
and does not reduce dissonaace nearly effectively 
the human being does. suspect that the mecha- 
nisms available the rat for-dissonance reduction 
are very limited and that the amount dissonance 
which gets effectively reduced relatively small. 
Still, suspect that they dissonance. 
any rate, find that the theory dissonance 
can make valid predictions for rat behavior, this 
will evidence that indeed, reduce dis- 
sonance. 

Now return the matter the increased 
resistance extinction partial reward. 
Let examine what occurs, psychologically, during 
series trials which the behavior organ- 
only occasionally rewarded. Imagine 

ungry animal who dashes frantically down some 
runway and into some so-called “goal box” only 
find that there nothing there. The cognition that 
has obtained nothing dissonant with the 
that has expended effort reach the 
goal box. this state affairs were continually 
repeated, all know, the animal would reduce 
the dissonance refusing the goal box, 
that is, would change his behavior. But, 
partial reward situation, the animal tricked into 
continuing run the goal box because ap- 
preciable number times that goes there 
does find food. But, each nonrewarded trial 
dissonance introduced when the animal finds 
the goal box empty. The assumed process dis- 
sonance reduction would lead expect that, 
gradually, the animal develops some extra prefer- 
ence either for the activity for the goal box 
itself. comparable animal that was rewarded 
every time ran the goal box would not develop 
any such extra preference. 
Consider the situation, then, when extinction 
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trials begin. addition realizing that food is™ 


longer present, the partially rewarded animal 
also has overcome his extra preference before 
stops going the goal box. would thus expect 
“extinction” take partially rewarded 
animal than for animal that was always re- 
warded. The magnitude the difference should 
far greater than just the slight effect which would 
exist the 100% animal discovers more rapidly 
that the situation has changed. 

this explanation correct, then the greater 
resistance extinction following partial reward 
direct consequence the process dissonance 
reduction. This, course, immediately suggests 
extension this line reasoning situations other 
than those involving partial reward. Amy pro- 
cedure which introduces dissonance during the 
training trials should similarly expected in- 
crease resistance extinction since the same kind 
dissonance reduction process should operate. 

Let us, however, try precise about what 
kinds procedures would introduce dissonance for 
organism during training trials experiment. 
is, fortunately, possible define this operation- 
ally precise manner. Let imagine that 
test organism single choice situation. 
the case rat, for example, this might simply 
apparatus where, from the starting point the 
animal can turn either right left. Let further 
imagine that the organism are testing quite 
hungry and that, whichever alternative chooses, 
obtains food. can, then, vary one time 
variety factors discover what the organism 
will ordinarily avoid doing. One would, course, 
find many such factors which would lead the 
organism not choose the alternative with which 
that factor associated. Dissonance will 
created for the organism somehow tricked 
into consistently engaging activity involving 
such factor. 

This may sound very involved let try 
say again, this time, bit abstractly. Im- 
agine that test rats simple left-right choice 
apparatus and, matter whether the animal goes 
left right, obtains food. But, imagine that, 
goes left, the animal must swim through water 
get the food but, goes right, there 
simply short run down alley the food. Let 
further imagine that, under such circumstances, 
the animal will consistently choose the 
right, that is, will avoid swimming through water. 
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Armed with this knowledge concerning the, be- 
havior the rat can then assert the foliowing: 
one puts rat situation where somehow 
trick the rat into consistently swimming through 
water, dissonance will have been created. 

Remembering what have already said about 
the ways which dissonance can reduced this 
kind situation (provided that are successful 
tricking the organism into continuing engage 
the activity) would then arrive the follow- 
ing statement: any condition which the animal will 
avoid the above mentioned test situation will 
increase resistance extinction nonchoice 
situation. 

Let look some the data which exist which 
are relevant this statement. know that 
hungry rat put situation where has 
between goal box where rewagded 
100% the time and goal box where 
rewarded only part the time, will fairly con- 
sistently the place where rewarded 100% 
the time. And, course, also know that 
where choice involved, partial reward in- 
creases resistance extinction. But there are other 
variables conditions which should increase re- 
sistance extinction similar manner our 
theoretical analysis correct. 

Consider the question delay reinforcement. 
Once more, thinking our hypothetical test situa- 
tion, can reasonably certain that rat, 
faced with choice where one alternative led 
immediate reward while the other alternative in- 
volved appreciable delay before the rat was al- 
lowed continue the goal box obtain food, 
the rat would rather consistently choose the alterna- 
tive that led immediate reward. should then 
expect that, nonchoice situation, delay re- 
ward should lead greater resistance extinction. 
Existing data show that this indeed correct. 
Appreciable delay reward does lead greater 
resistance extinction. will briefly review some 
the data which exist delay reward give 
you some idea the effect which obtained. 

The usual experiment that has been done ex- 
tinction following delay reinforcement compares 
one condition which the rats encounter en- 
forced delay between starting down runway and 
obtaining food the goal box with other conditions 
which, some trials, the rats are detained 
delay chamber before being allowed proceed 
the food. The usual period delay which has been 


used has been about seconds. Crum, Brown, 
and Bitterman (1951) and Scott and Wike (1956) 
both find that group rats delayed half the 
trials shows much greater resistance extinction 
than group which was never delayec. another 
experiment, Wike and McNemara (1957) ran three 
groups which differed the percentage (and 
course, number) trials which they were de- 
layed. They find that the larger the percentage 
trials which the animal experiences 


delay, the-greater the resistance 
The same kind result obtained Fehrer 


(1956) who compared rats who were delayed for 
seconds every trial with ones who were never 
delayed. She also finds that delay results in- 
creased resistance extinction. 

Before proceed other matters, would like 
briefly raise question concerning one kind 
explanation that has frequently, one form an- 
other, been offered account for increased resist- 
ance extinction after partial reward. The basis 
number other varieties, rests pointing out 
that there similarity between acquisition 
and extinction for partial reward than 
for 100% reward conditions. would like point 
out that this type explanation clearly not very 
useful explaining the increased resistance 
extinction after delay reward. From the point 
view the explanation here proposing, 
however, partial reward and delay reward clearly 
involve the same processes. 

Let now examine the matter work 
and effort. sure fairly obvious all 
you now what want say about. work and 
effort. return consideration our hypo- 
thetical test situation know that, given choice 
between effortless path food and path re- 
quiring expenditure effort, the hungry animal 
will choose the effortless path rather regularly. 
Hence, accordance with our analysis concerning 
dissonance and dissonance reduction, would 
expect the requirement greater effort during 
acquisition lead increased resistance 
extinction. 

surprising that, spite the relative con- 
sistency results among the studies which exist 
the literature, the effect effort during acquisi- 
tion resistance extinction has not been gen- 
erally noted. People have rather tended note 


he 
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the finding that the greater the effort required 
during extinction, the faster does extinction occur. 
But the data are also clear with respect the 
effect effort during acquisition. They show 
quite clearly that, holding effort during extinction 
constant, the required during acquisi- 
tion, the more resistance there extinction.” 


data from one the more adequately con- 


trolled experiments will suffice illustrate the 
effect. 

Aiken (1957) reports experiment which 
the animal was required press panel order 
gain access food. Some rats were required 
exert little effort while others were required exert 
considerable effort during training. Half the ani- 
mals each condition were extinguished with the 


low effort requirement and half with the high effort 


requirement. effort during extinction 
constant, the results show clearly that the average 
number trials criterion extinction was 
considerably greater for the high effort acquisition 
condition than for the low effort acquisition con- 
dition. Other experiments the literature also 


show this same effect one examines the data 


-carefully. should once more pointed out that 


any explanation this effect which depends upon 
notion similarity between acquisition and 
extinction conditions clearly inadequate. 

One could list many other specific conditions 
which, analyzed the same way, would expected 
increase resistance extinction. have chosen 
the three preceding ones discuss because reason- 
ably good data concerning them exist the litera- 
ture. Now, however, would like return 
more thorough consideration the partial reward 
situation. 


Fic. number trials after preliminary 
training partial reward experiment. 


have stated that, nonrewarded trials 
partial reward situation, dissonance introduced 
into the animal’s cognition when realizes that 
there food available. The amount dis- 
sonance can, course, vary magnitude. 
important for consider the operational vari- 
ables which will affect the total magnitude dis- 
sonance which introduced this manner. This 
total magnitude dissonance, course, will 
determine how much dissonance reduction occurs 
through the development extra preferences (al- 
ways assuming that the animal does not change his 
behavior) and hence will determine the resistance 
extinction. 

the past, has generally been assumed that 
the major operational variable affecting resistance 
extinction the ratio reward. That is, the 
smaller the proportion rewarded trials, the 
greater the resistance extinction. However, one 
might reason that since dissonance created 
the animal every nonrewarded trial, seems 
plausible suppose that the major operational 
variable which will affect the resistance extinc- 
tion is, rather, the sheer total number non- 
rewarded trials which the animal has experienced 
rather than the ratio nonreward. From the data 
published experiments impossible assess 
whether not this since these two 
variables are completely confounded the litera- 
ture. Experiments partial have always 
held constant either the number rewarded trials 
else the total number trials that the animal 
experiences. clear, course, that when 
either these quantities held constant, the 
number nonrewarded trials perfectly correlated 
with the ratio nonreward and the effects 
cannot separated. 

possible, perhaps, get some hunch about 
this, however, from examining the results experi- 
ments which have used rather few training trials, 
are correct, these experiments should 
very weak effects partial reward resistance 
extinction. Sheffield (1949), for example, using 
total trials (only nonrewarded trials) 
found very small differences between extinction 
after partial and complete reward. Wilson, Weiss, 
and Amsel (1955) and also Lewis (1956), replicat- 
ing the Sheffield experiment almost exactly, also 
find such small differences that requires 


analysis covariance make them appear 
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cant. However, Weinstock (1954), using similar 
apparatus, but employing training trials, finds 
huge and unmistakable differences. 

unnecessary belabor the matter quot- 
ing many studies here since all matter 
hunch and impression. general, when one goes 
through the literature one gets the impression that 
the experiments which show small effects after 
partial reward have tended employ rather few 
trials. But comparison this kind between dif- 
ferent experiments done different experimenters 
very shabby business best since the varia- 
tion from experimenter experimenter can 
quite large for unknown reasons. The question 


seemed important enough, however, that Law-. 


rence and though worthwhile study 
which could answer the question. The study was 
carried out through the kind efforts John 
Theios. would like describe you briefly. 

The general design the study very simple 
and does not differ any essential way from the 
usual study which has been done the effects 
partial reward. The major difference was that 
were primarily concerned with seeing the effects 
the absolute number nonrewarded trials and 
with being able separate these effects from the 
effects ratio reward. employed four 
different conditions “number unrewarded 
trials.” Some groups experienced unrewarded 
trials; some groups animals experienced total 
unrewarded trials the apparatus; still other 
groups experienced moderate number unre- 
warded trials, namely, 27; and finally some groups 
were run who experienced very many unrewarded 
trials, namely, 72. 

Within these conditions, varying the total 
number trials, different conditions ratio 
reward were set up. Some animals were run with 
33% reward, others with 50% reward, and still 
others with 67% reward. course, was not 
possible vary the ratio for animals 
the condition unrewarded trials but the animals 
were run for varying numbers trials anyhow. 
Figure shows the total design. The numbers 
the cells indicate the total number trials after 
preliminary training which the animals con- 
dition ran. During preliminary training, course, 
all groups. were rewarded 100% the time. There 
were between and animals each conditior 
will noted that did not run 


TRIALS 


after partial reward. 


67% reward and unrewarded trials. The 
reason for this simple. ran out patience 
and decided this condition was not essential. 

will also noted that three groups un- 
rewarded trials were run that the total number 
trials brackets the entire range for the other 
groups. 

Figure shows the results the experiment. 
Along the horizontal axis the figure are indicated 
the various values number unrewarded trials 
which employed and along the ordinate are the 
average number trials reach criterion 
extinction. Each circle the figure represents the 
results for one our experimental conditions. The 
empty circles represent the data for those with the 
fewest total number trials. Thus, except for 
the unrewarded trials conditions, these empty 
represent the data for the 33% reward 
conditions. Similarly, the dark circles represent 
the longest number total trials and hence, for 
the partial reward groups, represent the 67% reward 
conditions. 

clear from examination the figure that, 
holding constant the number trials, 
there were only slight differences among the dif- 
ferent conditions ratio reward. the other 
hand, the variable total number unrewarded 
trials has large and significant effect. would, 
indeed, seem that these data the only variable 
affecting resistance extinction after partial re- 
ward the number unrewarded trials. The 
results the experiment are hence, quite consistent 
with the interpretations which have made from 
the theory dissonance. 
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These data are, course, encouraging but cer- 
tainly not conclusive. would nice able 
have more direct evidence that nonreward tends 
result the development extra preferences. 
From the point view obtaining such more 
direct evidence concerning the validity our theo- 
retical interpretation, the partial reward situation 
not very adequate. For one thing, our theo- 
retical analysis states that quite different processes 


psychologically, rewarded and un- 


rewarded trials. partial reward situation, 
however, the animal experiences both kinds trials 
and, hence, attempt the effects 
the two kinds of.trials bound indirect. 
And, course, the possibility always exists that 


series such experiments attempt get 
more direct validation our theoretical derivations. 
would like describe some these experiments 
for you. 

The apparatus used was runway with two 
boxes addition the starting box. The two 
boxes were, course, quite easily distinguishable. 
refer one them the end-box and 
the other the mid-box. From the starting 
place, the was run through section 
alley the mid-box and then through another 
section alley the end-box. One group rats 
was fed every trial the mid-box and also fed 
every trial the end-box. will refer 
this group the 100% reward condition. Another 


the increased resistance extinction may depend rats was never fed the mid-box but, 


upon more less complicated interaction 
between rewarded and unrewarded trials. 

pure conditions reward and nonreward. That is, 
could test the theory more adequately 
could compare the resistance extinction two 
groups animals, one which had always been 
rewarded given place, and the other which 
had mever been rewarded that same place. This, 
course, presents technical problems how one 
place where never gets rewarded. This prob- 
lem, however, can solved varia- 
tion what is, essentially, delay reward 
experiment. With the very able assistance and 
hard work Edward Uyeno proceeded 
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EXTINCTION TRIALS BLOCKS THREE 


Fic. time during extinction 
single mid-box experiment. 


‘instead, was delayed there for the same amount 


time that took the other eat its food. These 
animals then continued the end-box where they 
were also fed every trial. will refer this 
group the reward condition. The designa- 
tions 100% and reward refer, course, 
the reward the mid-box. Both groups were re- 
warded every trial the end-box and this, 
course, what induced the animals the 
reward condition run consistently place 
where they were never rewarded. 

The procedure was employed extinction 
was also somewhat different from the usual pro- 
cedure delay-of reward experiment. Because 
were interested comparing the two groups 
animals their willingness the mid-box 
where one group had always, and the other group 
had never, been fed, ran trials only 
from the starting position the mid-box. During 
extinction, course, focd was present for either 
condition and after short period time the 
mid-box the animals were returned their home 
cage. Thus, from this experiment have 
better comparison the effects reward and 
nonreward. Figure shows the average running 
times for the two groups during extinction. 

The figure shows the data for the first extinc- 
tion trials averaged groups trials each. 
clear from the figure that there very marked 
difference’ between the two groups animals. 
Those who were always fed the mid-box start off 
running quite fast (reflecting their speed running 
during acquisition) but slow down very rapidly. 
Those animals that were never fed the mid-box 
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start off more slowly (again reflecting their speed 


running during acquisition) but they not. 


show rapid rate extinction. Indeed, between 
the fourth and fifth blocks trials the two curves 
cross over and thereafter the animals run con- 
siderably faster place where they have never 
been rewarded than they place where they 
have always been rewarded. 

One may certainly conclude from these data that 
increased resistance extinction results from non- 
reward and that explanation the partial re- 
ward effect terms some interaction between 
reward avd nonreward not very tenable. Actu- 
ally, the experiment have just described 
ran third group animals which was rewarded 
50% the time the mid-box and the results 
for these animals during extinction fall nicely mid- 
way between the two curves Figure The 
resistance extinction those who were never 
fed the mid-box greater than that either 
the other two groups animals. 

the risk being terribly repetitious, would 
like remind you this point the explanation 
offering for these data. Briefly, dissonance 
introduced result the insufficient reward 
absence reward. long the organism 
prevented from changing his behavior, the dis- 
sonance tends reduced developing some 
extra preference about something the situation. 
The existence this extra preference leads the 
stronger inclination continue running during 
extinction trials. 

this explanation correct, however, one 
should able observe the effects this extra 
preference even situation where all the motiva- 
tion for food was removed. Indeed, would seem 
that this would better test this theoretical 
explanation. consequently repeated the experi- 
ment have just described you with one modifi- 
cation. Three days were allowed elapse between 
the end acquisition and the beginning extinc- 
tion. During these days food was always present 
the cages that the time the extinction trials 
started the animals were quite well fed and not 
hungry. Food remained always available their 
cages during the extinction period. addition, 
during the intervening days, each animal was 
placed for periods time the end-box without 
food being available other words, there 
was attempt communicate the animal that 
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Fic. Running time while satiated during extinction 
single mid-box experiment. 


food was longer available the apparatus and 
anyhow the animals were not very motivated for 

Extinction trials were, course, run just from 
the starting box the mid-box. Three trials were 
run each day and Figure shows the results for the 
first days extinction. clear from 
examination the figure that the results are very 
similar the previous results and are, sense, 


even stronger. Those animals who were always fed 


the mid-box start off relatively fast and ex- 
tinction trials progress the curve shows steady and 
rather rapid increase running time. short, 
one obtains familiar kind extinction curve for 
these animals. 

The group that was never fed the mid-box, 
however, shows very different pattern behavior. 
They start off much more slowly than the other 
group but, for the first days extinction, they 
actually run faster than the beginning. the 
seventh day the two curves have crossed and there- 
after the reward group runs faster than the 
100% reward group. also interesting note 
that, for the through the eighth 
day, one can see evidence any extinction 
having occurred all. one inclined so, 
one can certainly see these data some evidence 
that extra preference rather weak strength 
exists for the animals that were never rewarded 
the mid-box. 

were sufficiently encouraged these results 
that proceeded perform what least, 


regarded rather experiment. Before 
describe the let briefly explain 
the reasoning which lay behind it. plausible 
suppose that the extra preference which the 
organism develops order reduce dissonance 
may focused any variety things. Let 
explain this using the experiment have just 
described illustration. Those animals who 
were never fed the mid-box, thus experienced 
dissonance, could have deve liking for the 
activity running down the mid-box, 
they could have developed preference for some 
aspect the mid-box itself, they could have 
developed preference for any the things they 
did encountered subsequent leaving the mid- 
box. Experimentally, course, there was 
control over this. 

occurred us, thinking about this, that 
the dissonance were reduced, least some ex- 
tent, developing preference for something 
about the place where the dissonance was intro- 
duced, then would possible show the same 
effects very well controlled experiment. 
other words, the dissonance introduced ab- 
sence reward were reduced, least part, 
developing some liking for the place where they 
were not rewarded, then one could compare two 
groups animals, both which experienced the 
identical amount dissonance, but who would 
expected develop preferences for different places. 

this used the same basic technique 
the previous two experiments have described 
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Fic. Running time while satiated during extinction 
double mid-box experiment. 
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but with important modification. Instead 
one mid-box, mid-boxes were used. From the 
starting box the animals went Mid-box from 


there Mid-box and from there the end-box 


where all animals received food every trial. 
Two groups animals were run this experiment. 
Group was délayed Mid-box for period 
time and then was allowed run directly through 
Mid-box the end-box. Group was allowed 
run directly through Mid-box but was delayed 
for period time Mid-box before being 
allowed the end-box. other words, both 
groups animals had identical experience. The 
only difference between the groups lay the par- 
ticular box which they were delayed. (All three 
boxes were, course, quite distinctive.) the 
extinction trials the animals were satiated 
the preceding experiment. For the extinction trials, 
the animals were run only from Box Box 
That is, during extinction the animals were placed 
directly into Box the door was then opened, and 
when they ran Box were removed their home 

Thus, Group during extinction was running 
away from the place where they had been delayed, 
while Group was running the place where they 
had been delayed. some extra preference had 
developed for the place where they had been de- 
layed, would expect Group show more 
resistance extinction than Group short, 
during extinction, Group should behave like the 
reward groups the previous experiments. 
Group however, should behave during extinction 
more like the 100% reward animals the pre- 
ceding experiments. 

Figure shows the data for these two groups 
animals for the first days extinction, three 
trials having been run each day. The two 
curves the figure must, now, look very familiar 
you. The same result obtained the two 
previous experiments. The initial difference be- 
tween the two groups again reflects their previous 
running speed that section the apparatus. 
During acquisition, Group ran more hesitantly 
the section between the two mid-boxes than did 
Group This difference, course, exists 
the the extinction trials. Thereafter, 
however, Group which was running away from 
its delay box, rapidly increases its running time. 
Group which was running its delay box, does 
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not increase its time all and shows evidence 
any extinction during trials. the fourth 
day extinction, the two curves have crossed and 
thereafter Group runs faster than 
Group 


one looks carefully all the data, think one 
finds reasonable evidence that insufficient reward 
does lead the development extra preference. 
This extra preference, least the white rat, 
seems rather mild nature, but the magni- 
tude the effect quite sufficient account for 
the increased resistance extinction after partial 
reward after delay reward. 

Let then briefly examine the implications 
these findings and the theory dissonance for 
our traditional conception how reward functions. 
seems clear that the inciination engage 
behavior after extrinsic rewards are removed 
not much function past rewards themselves. 
Rather, and paradoxically, such persistence be- 
inadequate rewards. sometimes like summarize 
all this saying that rats and people come love 
things for which they have suffered. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES CONFLICT BEHAVIOR 
AND DRUGS* 


NEAL MILLER 
Yale University 


the extreme importance fear and conflict, 

two factors which usually are closely inter- 
related. Studies men combat show clearly 
that practically all the common symptoms 
neuroses, and even psychoses, can produced 
intense fear and conflict. Similarly, experimental 
studies animals show that fear and conflict can 
produce behavioral disturbances, and even psycho- 
somatic symptoms such stomach acidity, ulcers, 
cardiac symptoms, and increased susceptibility 
infection. Even normal life, fear and conflict 


studies mental disease indicate 


contribute significantly human physical and 


mental fatigue. 

earlier conflict -behavior (Miller, 
1944, 1959) was closely integrated theory. 
started with principles which had been abstracted 
from results experiments the simplified condi- 
tioning situation, and made few additional as- 
sumptions. First, very simple deductions from 
these principles were tested very simple experi- 
mental situations. Then, step step, 
were made apply the joint action number 
principles more complex situations with addi- 
tional experimental checks each successive stage 
development. The studies talking about 
here are related the same theory; but they also 
attempt investigate new variables which ulti- 
mately should incorporated into the theory, 
after have enough data formulate reasonably 
probable principles. Since investigating 
variety such variables, the studies are somewhat 
heterogeneous. 

both the former work and these studies, have 
benefited greatly interaction with students. 
The work report here that the entire group 


this paper and studies cited was 
supported Grants 647 and 2949 from the 
National Institute Mental Health, United States Public 
Health Service. 


pleasure work with such wonderful groups 
students and 


First, shall describe some studies effects 
drugs fear and conflict done collaboration 
with Herbert Barry, III. One our purposes 
study how performance number experi- 
mental situations which presumably measure fear 
changed various drugs which presumably af- 
fect fear. want see whether fear behaves 
single unitary variable, whether certain drugs 
have more effect the crouching freezing pattern, 
while others have more effect startle and avoid- 
ance responses, whether the results are still 
more complex (Miller Barry, 1960). 

the course this work, have devised 
number techniques for getting repeated measures 
behavior, that each animal can 
used his own control, and that variety 
drugs can tested with the same group animals. 

Another our purposes (which basis 
the work exemplified here) 
lytical studies the behavioral certain 
drugs which are definitely known have interest- 
ing effects human behavior. I/shall illustrate 
our work presenting some analytical 
series experimental studies progress 
one the drugs with clinical effects, 
amobarbital sodium, called sodium 
amytal. believe that and incomplete 
way the studies this drug illustrate type 
work which needed variety selected drugs, 


2In addition those mentioned the text, want 
acknowledge the help various experiments Gustav 
Ogren and Charles Alkire, who helped the construc- 
tion the apparatus; Arlo Myers, Gordon Bower, 
who helped supervisory capacity; and the fol'owing 
who helped with the running experimental animals: 
Jackson, Libby Michel, Phyllis Miller, Roberta Pritzker, 
Gerald Schwartz, Gail Tidd, Russell Tousley, Sylvia 
Wagner, and Hanna Weston. 
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each which has well-established, different, 
psychological effects the human subject. 

decade ago, John Dollard and (1950) ad- 
vanced the hypothesis tha* the therapeutic effects 
this drug, which are especially notable combat 
neuroses, are produced reducing the avoidance 
component approach-avoidance conflict more 
than the approach one. fairly extensive explora- 
tory work rats, Bailey and (1952) were unable 
demonstrate such effect, but did readily 
get the fear-reducing effect experiment 
cats. the current experiments rats under the 
supervision Barry, this drug has produced un- 
usually consistent effects ameliorating approach- 
avoidance conflict. The unexplained discrepancy 
with the early exploratory results rats puzzling 
and indicates the danger generalizing too widely 
from observations drug effects single 
experimental situation. 

Figure shows the effects intraperitoneal 
injection mg/kg amobarbital sodium, com- 
monly called sodium amytal, variety experi- 
mental tests and conflict the albino rat. 
Let briefly describe the tests. 

the telescope alley test, the first trial, the 
rats run foot the reward, where they never 
receive electric shock. (Therefore this trial 
labeled the ordinate which indicates threat 
shock.) each successive trial, the rats are 
required run additional foot and occasionally 
receive the shocks the goal which, when they 
occur, are stronger the longer the distance the 
goal. Incidentally, the shocks all our experi- 
ments are given through series resistance ap- 
proximately 200,000 ohms, which accounts for the 
high voltages. The current cycle 

this test the cues for danger are primarily 
proprioceptive and visual. The response, which 
running, involves considerable movement and 
rewarded every trial. 

the automated conflict test, the rats press 
bar for reward variable interval schedule. 
The first minutes are safe, but after that, 
increasingly loud tone signals unpredictable shocks 
the bar which, when they occur, are increas- 
ingly strong the louder the tone. For the last 
minutes, the tone and shock are turned off. The 
cues for danger ‘are primarily auditory, the test 
chamber severely limits movement, and the re- 
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mg/kg amobarbital sodium (sodium amytal) adminis- 
tered Sprague-Dawley albino rats minutes before 
testing six experiments fear and conflict different 
techniques described the text. 


sponse standing the hind legs and pressing 
bar rewarded variable interval schedule. 

The conditioned suppression test similar except 
that the shock delivered via the grid floor and 
inescapable, that measuring conflict 
with “freezing,” rather than with active withdrawal 
from the bar. Except for the minor innovation 
the gradually increasing tone correlated with 
increasingly strong shocks, this last test identical, 
course, with the conditioned emotional response 
(CER) which has been developed out Estes and 
Skinner’s (1941) classic paper and has been ex- 
tensively used Hunt (1956), Brady (1956), and 
others. 

the test trials shown Figure electric 
shocks were given, are dealing with the ef- 
fects fear, rather than pain plus fear. 
order control for any effects specific the ap- 
proach drive, animals the experiments repre- 
sented the top row were motivated hunger 
and rewarded food, while those the bottom 
row were motivated thirst and 
water. 


can seen that the results under all 


various conditions were highly similar. Looking 
the beginning each curve, which represents 
performance with little fear, can seen 
that, general, the amytal reduced performance 
below the placebo level. This part the test acts 
control show that the effects the amytal 
were not simply produce increase the 
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approach drive, act general stimulant. 
the rats encountered cues which increasingly 
strong fear had been conditioned, the performance 
following placebo was markedly reduced. But the 
performance under sodium amytal was not affected 
nearly much the fear-inducing cues. Thus, 


improved the performance under fear. 


The fact that similar results appear tests 
involving different cues, different responses, and 
drives, makes unlikely that the effects 
are specific the peculiarities certain testing 
situation. The remarkable agreement the results 
the six different experiments makes clear that 
sodium amytal definitely reduced the relative 
strength fear our different conflict situations. 

Having experimentally demonstrated striking 
effect rats consonant with clinical observations 
people, the next step determine how this 
effect produced. More precise knowledge the 
detailed behavioral effects this drug needed 
order know under what circumstances fear- 
reducing effect can expected occur. also 
needed basis for relating behavioral effects 
results secured with powerful new neurophysio- 
logical and biochemical techniques for studying the 
action drugs different parts the brain. 


Primacy Habit versus Direct Action Fear 


all the preceding experiments, the amytal 
improved performance reducing the relative 
strength the fear-motivated habit. How was 
this effect achieved: directly selective action 


‘on the brain mechanisms involved fear, in- 


directly other means? For example, all 


tone 
threat 
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Fic. the conditioned suppression test, sodium 

affects the habit motivated fear rather than the 

habit established most recently. (The rats had learned 
fear the tone before they learned press the bar.) 


these experiments, well all other experi- 
ments that know the effects drugs 
conflict, the habit approach was established first, 
and the habit avoidance second. Perhaps the 
drug reduced the fear-motivated avoidance not 
because has selective effect certain fear 
centers, but rather because has selective effect 
the more recently 

Perhaps there something special about the 
first habit established any situation that 
makes more resistant drug effects—and also 
other interventions. their trail papers 
primary inhibition, Szwejkowska (1959) and 
Konorski and Szwejkowska (1952) 
that whether cue first presented excitatory 
inhibitory role makes great deal difference 
the ease subsequent excitatory inhibitory 
conditioning, even after several reversals the role. 
Perhaps primacy more important than have 
realized. How can test for its effects our 
experiments drugs? 

this problem, trained animal first right 
maze and then the left. After the 
second habit was fairly well established, tested 
with injections drug saline. The sodium 
amytal produced increase errors which would 
consistent with the primacy hypothesis. Since 
the errors did not reliably exceed the 50%. that 
would expected chance, were unable 
discriminate differential resistance the 


habit to.the drug from mere increase 


behavior. 

another experiment, tried establishing the 
fear the tone Skinner box first before 
trained the animal press bar secure food 
there. the hope attaching the fear specifically 
the avoiding too much fear the 
whole situation, started out with weak shocks 
first and gradually increased them after the animal 
had chance learn the discrimination. This 
procedure apparently was reasonably successful, 
because was not extraordinarily difficult subse- 
quently train the animals eat and then 
press the bar during silent periods the Skinner 
box. Then tested for the effects sodium 
amytal. this drug primarily affects fear, results 
should similar our previous ones, but 
primarily affects the most recent habit, our results 
should completely reversed. 


Figure shows the results. You can see that 
the results were similar our previous ones; the 
sodium amytal had the greater effect fear, even 
though was the first-established habit. this 
experiment may have had some residual fear 
the general testing situation. Such fear would 
account for the low initial rate bar pressing and 
for the fact that the amytal had some beneficial 


effect performance even before the fear-evoking 


tone was sounded. 

another experiment the same topic, 
used technique analogous our telescope alley. 
used shuttle alley feet long with light 
bulb either end. Five seconds after the light 
one end started flashing, electric shock was 
delivered through the sections the grid floor. 
This shock was strongest the lighted end and 
progressively weaker farther sections, with the 
one the opposite end having shock. this 
way, trained the rats shuttle from one end 
the alley the other, always staying away from 
the flashing light. After they had learned this, 
gave the hungry rats trials being started 
alternate ends the darkened alley, and finding 
food tiny cups center each 
1-foot section. Then they were given trials with 
the light flickering the far end from the start. 
these trials shocks occurred the grid 
unpredictable times, being. stronger, 
nearer the flashing light. The rat was taken 
out after had been the alley minutes, 
had taken the pellet the section nearest the 
flashing light. 

Following this training, the animals were 
the drug and placebo tests. During these test trials, 
shock was actually given. The results are pre- 
sented Figure can seen that under 
the animals approached farther toward the 
fiashing light into sections with higher threat 
shock than they did after placebo. Since the 
habit approaching was established after the fear 
the sections near the flashing light, would 
expect exactly the opposite results the main 
effect the amytal had been weaken most the 
most recently established habit. 

The results these two different experiments 
indicate that the amytal did not produce its fear- 
reducing effects merely weakenirg the more 
recently established habit. 
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THREAT OF SHOCK IN VOLTS FOR SECTIONS OF ALLEY 


Fic. the shuttle alley, sodium amytal reduces the 
strength the originally learned habit avoiding electric 
shock associated with flashing light more than does 
that the subsequently learned habit advancing 
eat pellets food found cups spaced 1-foot intervals. 


PERCENTAGE OF RATS EATING IN THE SECTION 


Stimulus Change versus Direct Action 
Fear Mechanism 


background for the next experiment, shall 


remind you some older results which extend the 
notion that the gradient avoidance steeper than 
that approach from the original gradients 
space, gradients stimulus generalization. 
Edward Murray and (1952) trained one group 
hungry rats, which wore harnesses attached 
string, run down wide white alley secure 
food the goal. trained another similar group 
run down the same alley avoid electric shock 


reaching island safety the goal. 


more groups were similarly trained narrow 
black alley. ‘Then half each group was tested 
the same alley which they had been trained, 
and the other half was tested the other alley for 
stimulus generalization. The rats were temporarily 
restrained halfway down the alley while their 
strength pull was measured. You can see 
Figure that the gradient stimulus generaliza- 
tion avoidance was steeper and crossed that 
approach. This means that change the 
stimulus situation weakens tendencies avoid more 

Doris Kraeling and (Miller Kraeling, 1952) 
tested the application this principle conflict 
situation training one group hungry rats 
run down the wide white alley, and another group 
run down the narrow black alley get food. 
Then, both groups were given increasingly strong 
shocks the goal until the avoidance prevented 
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160 TELESCOPE ALLEY DURING SERIES FOR FEAR 
WITHOUT SHOCKS 
Testing 
1.82 
1.68 
1.36 3.50 
ORIGINAL 
ALLEY ALLEY Notes.—Trials which the rat failed reach the goal are 


ance motivated fear contrasted with that approach 
motivated hunger. (The strength pull each rat 
was measured twice the same alley which was 
originally trained and twice different alley, withthe 
sequence testing balanced.) (From Murray Miller, 
1952) 


them from reaching it. After this, one-third 
each group was given test trials the same alley, 
one-third somewhat different grey alley 
intermediate width, and one-third the opposite 
alley. you can see from Figure more the 
rats reached the goal when tested the different 
alleys than when tested the same one. The 
change altered the balance 

But this exactly the same kind effect that 
was produced the sodium amytal. Perhaps this 
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INTERMEDIATE 


Fic. Effects stimulus generalization ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict. More rats reached the goal 
when tested different alley than when tested the 
one which the approach and avoidance tendencies were 
originally established. (From Miller Kraeling, 1952) 


scored zero speed. Speed approach feet per second. 


drug does not have direct effect specific the 
fear mechanism, but only affects fear indirectly 
changing the stimulus situation. How can test 
for this? 

test for this possibility, performed another 
experiment which gave half the animals 
their avoidance training the normal state, 
customarily done, but gave the other half their 
avoidance training under the influence the drug. 
Then half each these two groups was tested 
following isotonic saline, and the other half follow- 
ing drug injection. This experiment was performed 
the telescope alley. 

The design and results are summarized 
Table Adding the rows shows the effect 
having had the amytal during training. The effect 
the direction fear-reduction, but not 
reliable. Adding the columns shows the effect 
amytal during testing. The difference larger 
and statistically reliable. The superior perform- 
ance during amytal shows that the drug has re- 
duced even when any effects stimulus 
change are completely balanced out. Finally, com- 
puting the interaction comparing the two 
diagonals suggests that stimulus change did reduce 
fear somewhat the groups that were changed, 
but the difference not statistically reliable. 


Possible Effects Amytal Discrimination 


Although the sodium amytal does not produce 
its apparently fear-reducing effect primarily 
changing the stimulus situation, possible that 
has another effect cues. Perhaps interferes 
some way with the ability the rat discrimi- 
nate the cues danger. For example, might 
make him less perceptive presence absence 
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the tone which signals presence absence the 
possibility electric shocks the Skinner box. 
this case the behavior would changed toward 
the average that the safe and dangerous con- 
ditions. Compared with the sober state, perform- 
would depressed then the safe and im- 
proved the dangerous conditions, which exactly 
what observed. The notion that this drug af- 
fects the subject’s ability discriminate made 
plausible the fact that one its main effects 
the reticular activating system which known 
affect the perception cues 1958). 
How can check this possibility? 

test for this possibility, trained new 
group rats different discrimination the 
same apparatus. Instead signaling shock, the 
same tone signaled that the bar longer delivered 
food. After the rats had learned the discrimination 
which reduced their rate approximately the same 
level the shock did, gave them tests with 
sodium amytal and other drugs. 

this different discrimination not affected 
the drug, will show that the drug does not destroy 
the animal’s ability react discriminatively the 
tone. If, the other hand, secure the same 
results with fear, there will two possibilities: 
(a) the drug may have disrupted the discrimina- 
tion, the drug may have produced direct 
reduction the frustrational inhibition, presumably 
produced the nonrewarded trials, the same 
way that assumed reduce the fear produced 
the electric shocks. 

Figure shows that the amytal seemed leave 
the discrimination relatively unaffected. The drug 
certainly did not produce the kind improvement 
during the tone that have seen the experi- 
ments which the tone was cue for fear. These 
results seem rule cut the possibility that amytal 
destroys the rat’s ability perceive the dangerous 
cue itself. All the differences this graph are 
highly reliable. Perhaps the greater depressing ef- 
fect the drug during the nontone intervals this 
experiment due the fact that there was 
general fear the experimental situation for 
relieve. 

thinking over this experiment, however, an- 
other possibility occurred us. You will note 
that the onset the tone does not produce im- 
mediate large decrease the rate. The difference 
seems build during the 8-minute interval 


during which the loudness the tone increases. 
Perhaps the nice dip the curves Figure does 
not represent discrimination all, but merely the 
cumulative effects the nonreinforced bar presses 
during the test period with tone. 

order check this possibility, re- 
trained the animals with the tone full in- 
tensity for 1-minute intervals, alternating with 
1-minute silent intervals during which the custom- 
ary schedule reward was resumed. Since this 
schedule reward was 1-minute variable interval 
one, the reward would not delivered during 
half the positive silent intervals. 
Therefore, one Would not expect much extinction 
occur during any given 1-minute nonrewarded 
negative interval with tone. Any difference be- 
tween the tones and the silent periods would 
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MINUTES TEST 


Fic. Sodium amytal does not seem reduce the 
decrement produced gradually increasing tone which 
has always been associated with nonreward Skinner 
box. 


due primarily the learned discrimination that 
reward never occurs during the tone, but sometimes 
occurs during the silent period. 

After the animals had this discrimination, 
each one was tested balanced order for effects 
injections sodium amytal versus control solu- 
tions. The results are presented Figure 
can seen that the results are similar those 
Figure and different from those our previous 
experiments which the same cue used for fear 
instead for nonreward. Although the sodium 
amytal seems have reduced the discrimination, 
the difference between the rewarded silent period 
and the nonrewarded tone still reliable. Further- 
more, the difference between the experimental and 
the control groups not reversed was when 
the response decrement was produced fear 
instead nonreward. 
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AMYTAL SALINE 


Fic. Results test which 1-minute tone 
the cue for nonreward, while 1-minute silent period 
the cue for variable interval schedule averaging one 
reward minute. these most stringent conditions 
the Skinner box, the drug appears reduce but does not 
eliminate the discrimination. 


also ran similar type test the alley 
situation. Instead giving stronger shocks for 
trials with longer runs did the telescope 
alley tests, reduced the quantity reward which 
was four pellets for the first trial running the 
1-foot length, two the second trial running 
the 2-foot length, one for the third trial, and zero 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth trials. (Half the 
animals had the opposite sequence the large 
rewards for the long runs and the small ones for 
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Fic. the frustration alley, amytal produces results 
similar those previous tests with fear (depicted 
Figure 1), and different from those the Skinner box 
(as depicted Figures and 7). 
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the short ones.) called this the frustration 
alley test. 

Figure shows the results this experiment. 
this case you can see that the amytal speeded 
running the nonrewarded trials much did 
the fear trials Figure Apparently, the 
amytal either counteracted the effects frustration, 
reduced the discriminability the cues indi- 
cating that the trial was going nonrewarded. 

This experiment and the immediately preceding 
two were designed test the same thing, namely, 
the effects amytal the rat’s ability discrimi- 
the cues used preceding experiments 
fear. The fact that the experiments the Skinner 
box and the alley yielded opposite results poses 
dilemma. Are the effects related possible dif- 
ferences the degree which the discriminations 
were learned, the different cues used (distance 
versus tone), the different types responses 
required (running versus balancing the hind 
legs and pressing bar), the different schedules 
reinforcement (100% for the best distances 
the alley and 1-minute variable interval schedule, 
involving nonrewarded bar presses even without the 
tove the Skinner box), yet other unsus- 
pected differences two situations? 
hope perform soon more experiments try 
find out. the meantime, cannot sure 
exactly what mixture effects sodium amytal has. 

The possibility that drugs may affect the sub- 
ject’s discriminative reaction cues, makes 
harder interpret the results complex experi- 


ments which the same subjects are trained 


variety different habits under the discriminative 
control different stimuli, although such pro- 
cedures also have their legitimate uses. cer- 
tainly shall want proceed with our plan test 
amytal (and the rest our drugs) simplified 
situations which one group trained only ap- 
proach motivated hunger and another group 
trained only avoid motivated the 
strength-of-pull technique (or 
of-push technique) measure the effects the 
drug separately each these two tendencies 
acting singly. 

plan also measure drug effects simple 
test experimental extinction. Finally, dose- 
studies are essential; they may help 
better analyze the effects this drug. 


4 

AMYTAL 


Transfer Fear-Reduction from 
Drugged Sober State 


drug produces differential reduction 
fear, any one number mechanisms; 
may have some therapeutic usefulness chronic 
medication for people who need have all their 
fears reduced somewhat, may help tide 
person over transient situation which producing 
too much general anxiety. 

many cases, however, necessary reduce 
specific unrealistic fear which far too strong 
without producing equivalent reduction real- 
istic fears, such those reckless driving. Since 
cannot expect any drug have such dis- 
criminative action tailored the needs the 
culture given moment history, the patient 
can only helped retraining, or, other words, 
psychotherapy. Even here, temporary use the 
drug might theoretically useful order help 
the person become able practice the responses 
needs learn. But John Dollard and 
(1950) pointed out, such new learning under the 
influence the drug will not useful unless 
ultimately can transferred the normal non- 
drugged state. Perhaps drugs differ this signifi- 
cant aspect their effectiveness. How can test 
for this? 

one the few studies this problem, Hunt 
(1956) recently found that experimenta! extinction 
fear under chlorpromazine did not transfer ef- 
fectively the normal state. But human patients 
usually are not merely extinguished their fears; 
they also are rewarded for performing the correct 
response spite fear. Thus the approach-avoid- 
ance conflict situation seemed more relevant 
than simple experimental also seemed 
more likely show positive transfer effect be- 
cause the reward would expected add counter- 
conditioning the extinction fear. 

Hungry albino rats were trained press bar 
with food reward 100% schedule. Then 
the bar was electrified for unpredictable brief 
periods approximately half the time. The 
strength these shocks was increased until such 
strong conflict was established that the rats would 
not press the bar. 

After this conflict had been set up, the rats were 
given retraining session the apparatus with 
the shock turned off. During this session half 
them had received dose amytal, and the other 
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EXTINCTION TRIALS (NO SHOCK 


Fic. The therapeutic effects sodium fail 
from the drugged the nondrugged condition. 


half placebo injection. Figure shows the re- 
sults. You can see that during the extinction 
session, labeled “Drug Test,” more the amytal 
than the control animals resumed pressing the bar. 
another day, the rats were given post-drug tests 
see whether the superiority during retraining 
with drug transferred the normal nondrugged 
state. You can see that did not. But the ap- 
parent inferiority the drug group not 
statistically reliable. 

Figure shows the results similar experi- 
ment with mg/kg chlorpromazine. Although 
the initial fear-reducing effects with this drug 
not seem striking those with sodium 
amytal, there less loss with transfer the normal 
state. The superiority the chlorpromazine group 
the post-drug test approaches statistical reli- 
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Fic. 10. While chlorpromazine mg/kg intraperito- 
neally minutes before the test) produces less initial 
improvement than does sodium amytal, more the gain 
seems persist during subsequent tests without drugs. 
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ability. are performing dose-response studies 
establish more definitely the apparent 
difference transfer the effects these two 
drugs. indeed there less decrement the 
transfer training from the druggéd the normal 
state with chlorpromazine, this difference may 
related the fact that this drug has less extensive 
the reticular formation than does sodium 
am ytal. 

experiments clearly show that 
unsafe assume that therapeutic transfer will 
from the the nondrugged state. 
also unsafe assume that the drug which 
produces the greatest effect immediate perform- 
ance will have the greatest ultimate effect learn- 
ing transferred the normal state. Perhaps some 
drugs discovered which are markedly supe- 
rior this crucial respect. Such drug could make 
major contribution psychotherapy. 


NEED For Basic SCIENCE 


The work have just described progress 
report rather than completed program. now 
should clear that adequate study even 
certain aspects the behavioral effects single 
drug major project. Nevertheless, believe 
necessary for take the time analytical 
and precise determining the exact behavioral 
general way have interesting clinical effects. 
Then should advance the further step 


VS. WATER. SHOCK 


Fic. 11. conflict situation, the avoidance exactly 
the same place can made dependent upon the drive 
motivating approach. The discrimination learned more 
quickly when the responses, and hence pre- 
sumably the anticipatory responses, are made more 
distinctive, 


trying find lawful relationships between these 
behavioral effects and the action the drug 
different parts the brain determined tech- 
niques neurophysiology, biochemistry, and bio- 


Out such work may come better 


understanding how the brain functions control 
behavior. such work may emerge basic 
science psychopharmacology. have said 


before, the principles such basic science should 
eventually supply rational basis for practical 
plications mental health the same way 


organic chemistry provides rational basis for the 


synthesis new compounds. 


GOAL RESPONSE? 


addition the work the effects drugs, 
students and have been doing number 
other experiments conflict One 
these experiments stems from the attempt apply 
learning theory problems neuroses and psycho- 
therapy (Dollard Miller, 1950). have as- 


sumed that fear and avoidance can specifically 


attached the cues involved certain drives, and 
the thoughts aroused drives. Cheng 
Fayu and tested this assumption situation 
which approach responses were punished moti- 
different one. The experiment was designed 
determine the role cues drive, and also 
from distinctive goal responses the 
drive. 

Rats were trained run short alley, 
jump over low hurdle, land platform record- 
ing their response, and then pass under curtain 
which hid the reward the goal box. some 
days they were run only when hungry and others 
only when thirsty. Half the animals were given 
series progressively increasing shocks only 
trials when they were hungry, the other half only 
when thirsty. 

The foregoing part the design was deter- 
mine the role drive; the following part was 
determine that distinctive anticipatory goal re- 
sponses. Half each these groups found dry food 
the box days when they were hungry 
and only water the goal box days when they 
were thirsty. For these animals, the distinctive 
goal responses chewing lapping would ex- 
pected become anticipatory, and hence pro- 
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vide distinctive cues addition those involved 
the drive itself. According 
anticipatory goal responses should serve 
cue-producing functions similar the much more 
sophisticated responses labeling involved 
human speech and thought (Miller, 1935). 

The other half each these groups found 
sugar water the same identical drinking spout 


both days, and hence performed exactly the 


same goal response either hunger thirst. 
These animals were satiated pure sugar before 
runs thirst days. They would not expected 
helped cues from distinctive anticipatory 
goal responses. 

The results are presented Figure 11. The 
dotted lines the graph show that the animals 
which were running drink sugar water from 
the spout eventually learned not run the days 
when they were motivated the dangerous drive, 
but run when they were motivated the ac- 
ceptable drive. noted that this experi- 
ment superior most others which have demon- 
strated reasonably rapid learning good 
discrimination between drives, that the learning 
respond the cues from the drive not con- 
founded with learning different places, 
get different goal objects which elicit different 
anticipatory goal responses. 

The solid lines the curve show the behavior 
animals which were trained the same way except 
that they received dry food when hungry and water 
when thirsty. can seen that these rats, which 
had the benefit cues from distinctive anticipatory 
goal responses, learned the discrimination faster. 
The difference highly reliable. This exactly 
what would predicted from the assumption that 
Dollard and have made that distinctive cue- 
producing responses facilitate the learning and 
performance discriminative behavior. Accord- 
ing the loss these cue-producing re- 
sponses that makes behavior following repression 
less adaptive (Dollard Miller, 1950). 


Become WITH TIME? 


lay and clinical experience there are two 
schools thought which make different assumptions 
concerning the setting forgetting fear after 
event. One school thought recom- 
mends that person suffering fear-inducing ac- 
cident when practicing activity, such flying 


immediately before the fear has chance become 
set. The opposite school thought recommends 
immediate rest allow the fear subside. 
course, these human examples may complicated 
the effects verbal rehearsal during the inter- 
vening intervals. Nevertheless, the notion has been 
advanced number different people that 
basic physiological process consolidation occurs 
short!y after new learning experience (Coons 
Miller, 1960; Hebb, 1949). Thus seemed 
worthwhile Edgar Coons, James Faust, and 
investigate this problem with animals. 

the first hungry rats received 
trials the rate day running down 
elevated strip food. Then they were divided 
into two matched groups. the first trial 
the next day, upon touching the food, each rat 
received traumatic electric shock the goal and 
then was immediately removed its home cage. 
Thirty seconds later the rats the first group were 
returned the runway for test, while those the 
second group were tested hours later. The time 
required touch food was recorded with 5-minute 
maximum limit. can seen from the left-hand 
side Figure that the rats tested hours later 
required twice long back touch the food 
than those tested seconds afterwards. Since 
the difference highly reliable, may conclude 
that the relative strength avoidance, and hence 
presumably fear, increased during the 24-hour 
interval immediately following the strong electric 
shock. 

have considered number hypotheses 
explain results. One that the fear con- 
solidated during the interval. Another that the 
excitement produced the electric shock has 
dynamogenic effect that increases the rat’s teadency 
run the goal immediately afterwards. An- 
other that under the particular conditions this 
experiment, the stimulus conditions for the 30- 
second group differed more than did those for the 
24-hour group from the ones immediately preceding 
the strong shock. Then follows that the greater 
stimulus change for the 30-second group should 
produce greater decrement avoidance than 
approach, that this group would reach the goal 
sooner, 

describe this stimulus-change hypothesis 
more detail, let note that, when the animals re- 
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Fic. 12. Whether not 24-hour interval produces 
consolidation forgetting fear depends upon details 
the experimental situation, which were designed affect 
the degree which the interval time restored altered 
the pattern cues present when the traumatic shock 
was received. 


ceived their shock, was the first trial the day, 
and they had not received any immediately pre- 
ceding shock. For thes: animals tested hours 
later, was again the first trial the day, and 
before, they had not received any immediately 
preceding shock. But for the 30-second group the 
conditions were different that was the second 
trial the day and they had just received 
electric shock. Assuming that some sort after- 
effects from the immediately preceding trial and/or 
shock persist, these would expected change 
the stimulus situation. These changes should pro- 
duce greater decrement the avoidance moti- 
vated fear than the approach motivated 
hunger. Therefore, these animals should show 
relatively less avoidance. 

How can test this hypothesis? Suppose 
change the conditions that the two factors—an 
immediately preceding trial and immediately 
preceding shock—make the training and test con- 
ditions more similar for the 30-second group in- 
stead for the 24-hour one. Then, will expect 
the direction the difference the two groups 
reversed. The other two hypotheses would not 
predict such reversal. 

test this prediction, ran additional animals 
another experiment exactly similar the fore- 
going one, except that, instead giving them their 
shock the runaway the first trial the day, 
gave them the third trial. also gave 
them shock quite different apparatus 
seconds before their shock trial the alley. When 


these animals were being trained avoid the goal 
being shocked there, they had the stimulus after- 
effects immediately preceding trial and shock. 
But when tested hours later, they were 
somewhat different stimulus context 
mediately preceding trials and immediately 
preceding shock. Therefore, would expect their 
avoidance relatively weaker this test 
hours later, that the results would completely 
opposite those the preceding experiment. 

The right-hand side Figure shows the 
results the experiment. can seen 
that the results are opposite those the first 
experiment. The difference highly reliable 
time, the relative strength fear was reduced 
the second experiment. The stimulus-change hy- 
pothesis was confirmed. Under the conditions 
these experiments, differences the stimulus traces 
were shown more important than any setting 
forgetting fear with time. 

The results these two experiments impress 
with the importance trying analyze the exact 
stimulus conditions under which the fear was 
originally established and those under which 
tested. 


LEARNING RESISTANCE STRESS 


The final experiments shall describe have 
with learning resistance pain and fear 


approach-avoidance conflict situation. Can 


ance stressful situations learned? such 
learning possible, what are thé laws determining 
its effectiveness and generality? 

one experiment this topic, which reported 
more detail elsewhere (Miller, 1960), albino rats 
were trained run down alley for food. Their 
criterion task was continue running spite 
400-volt electric shocks administered through 
250,000-ohm series resistance for second im- 
mediately after they reached the goal. Some 
these animals were introduced the shock sud- 
denly, others were given special training resist 
the shock receiving first mild shocks the goal, 
followed trials with shocks gradually increas- 
ing strength. 

The results are presented Figure 13. You can 
see that the animals that had been habituated 
gradually increasing shocks the alley continued 
run much faster than those the sudden groups 
which had not received the same type training. 
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Was the superior performance the gradually 


habituated group general effect mere exposure 


the shocks, or, our theoretical analysis de- 
manded, was effect dependent upon specific 
rewarded training the criterion situation? This 
was tested giving another group the same 


gradual habituation the same shocks adminis- 


tered different time day distinctive 
box outside the alley. You can see that this 
group was not appreciably helped. Apparently, 
mere exposure tough treatments will not neces- 
sarily improve resistance stress different 
criterion situation. 

control for the effect additional training 
trials the alley, ran one group which was 
suddenly exposed 400-volt shocks the goal 
the same trial that the gradual group received 
its first mild shocks, and ran another group 
which was suddenly exposed the 400-volt shocks 
the same time that the gradual group reached 
the level 400 volts. you have already seen, 
the performance both these groups was poorer 
than that the rats receiving the gradually in- 
creasing shocks the goal the alley. But 
looking the curves for these two groups immedi- 
ately after the sudden shocks were introduced, 
can see surprising fact. The speed the group 
shocked late training falls off much more 
rapidly than that the one shocked early train- 
ing. This difference, which reliable the .02 
level confidence, confirms earlier suggestive re- 
sults our laboratory Eileen Karsh. 
directly contrary the widely-held notion that 
overtraining will increase resistance stress. 

The results the foregoing experiment suggest 
that should feasible and profitable analyze 
further both the animal and human level, the 
laws governing the learning resistance stresses, 
such pain, fear, fatigue, frustration, noise, 
nausea, and extremes temperature. 

Two colleagues, David Williams and 
Herbert Barry, III, have already performed in- 
teresting experiment providing behavioral evidence 
for the counterconditicning fear, Rats were 
trained variable interval food 
reward. exactly the same variable 
schedule, they were given gradually increasing 
series electric shocks for pressing the bar. For 
one group the food and shock schedules were 
phase, that every time they got shock, pellet 
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Fic. 13. Hungry rats may trained resist stress 
continuing run down alley goal where they re- 
ceive both food and electric shock. Under these conditions, 
previous overlearning the habit running food de- 
creases, rather than increases, resistance stress. (From 
Miller, 1960) 


food was promptly delivered; for the other 
group, the schedules were out phase, that they 
received the same number and distribution 
shocks, but times when food was not delivered. 
You should note that for each bar press both 
groups, the probability food shock was equally 
great and equally unpredictable. Nevertheless, the 
correlation shock with food apparently rendered 
shock less disrupting the rat, because the animals 
the in-phase group continued pressing through 
considerably higher levels shock those 
the out-of-phase group. 

present are trying secure objective 
measures the counterconditioning physiological 
responses pain, phenomenon suggested 
Pavlov (1927). succeed, want study 
this phenomenon greater detail determine how 
affected factors such strength drive, 
amount and schedule reward, and experimental 
extinction. 

SUMMARY 

the first part this paper have described 
series experiments analyzing how drug with 
well-established clinical effects human behavior 
may act achieve some these effects. Amo- 
barbital sodium, commonly called sodium amytal, 
was the drug selected for this first series experi- 
ments. the first step, established that 
could produce experiments rats, effects which 
appear parallel the fear-reducing effects this 
drug human conflict situations. These effects 
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were repeated experiments three different types 
apparatus with the approach motivated two 
different drives. 

further experiments, found that this fear- 
reducing effect was not primarily produced indi- 
rectly drug induced changes the stimulus 
situation. also found that was not primarily 
due greater effect the drug the more 
recently established habit avoidance; simliar 


effects were secured when avoidance was 


first. 
One series experiments suggested that the fear- 
reducing effects the drug the Skinner box 
were not due merely interference with the rat’s 
ability discriminate the tone used cue for 
danger that situation. But another experiment 
the alley situation showed that the drug either 
did interfere with discrimination, produced 
recovery from experimental extinction. Thus, 
although number indirect modes action have 
been ruled out, have not yet decisively narrowed 
down the drug’s fear-reducing effects direct 
action the fear mechanism. 
Finally, found that the beneficial effects the 
sodium amytal relearning conflict situation 
did not generalize from the drugged the normal 
state. Chlorpromazine yielded more promising 
results this crucial test. Dose-response studies 
are progress determine the generality the 
difference between the drugs this respect. 


another series experiments have seen 


that fear and conflict can conditioned specifically 
the cues given drive, that whether not 
given response will elicit conflict can depend 
the motivation for that response. When distinctive 
anticipatory goal responses are present, they im- 
prove the discrimination. 

have also seen that some conditions can pro- 
duce apparent consolidation fear with the 
passing time, while other conditions produce 
apparent forgetting fear. these experiments, 
the crucial factor seems the extent which 
the elapsed time changes restores the cues present 
immediately before the traumatic electric shock. 

Finally, have seen that possible in- 
crease the resistance the stress pain and fear 
appropriate training. But one the most 
obvious methods, overlearning, can reduce, rather 
than improve, the resistance the habit dis- 
ruption fear. 
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INTERNSHIPS FOR DOCTORAL TRAINING CLINICAL 
PSYCHCLOGY APPROVED BY.THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


November 1960 


Evaluation, the Education and Training Board 

with the concurrence the Board Directors 

the American Psychological Association has ap- 
proved the internships for doctoral training clinical 
psychology which are offered the agencies listed 
below. These internships meet least the minimum 
standards stated the American Psychologist for 
November 1950, Vol. pp. 594-609. All these agencies 
provide supervised experience the three activities 
diagnostic work, psychotherapy, and research unless 
otherwise stated. The committee used the criterion 
that thorough practicum training least two 
these activities was minimum standard 
action the Council Representatives the 
1960 Annual Meeting Chicago, moratorium 
the accreditation additional agencies will continue 
for one more year, during which time the Education 
and Training Board will carry out fundamental and 


the recommendation the Committee 


extensivé re-examination the entire problem. This 
list, therefore, complete for those agencies which 
had been evaluated November 1959 and con- 
tains the latest information for each agency. 

The list below includes only independent agencies, 
that is, those agencies accepting interns from more than 
one university. Captive agencies, that is, those agencies 
which practicum training available only students 
particular university, are not listed. The list 
alphabetical states and agencies. Following the 
name and address agency, the information about 
the internship and the nature the experience 
provides given the following order: age level 
patients, types disorders patients, length and 
beginning date appointment, amount stipend, 
and any unusual additional benefits. Most the ap- 
pointments are for one year, but this includes some 
time for sick and vacation leave. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES WITH APPROVED INTERNSHIPS 


California 


Langley Institute, 
Dept. Phsychiatry, University California School 
Medicine, Parnassus and First Aves., San Francisco. 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning Sept. third and fourth- 
year USPHS stipend $3000 for full-time, 
$2364 for half-time work. 

Angeles Psychiatric Service, 8770 Whit- 
worth Dr., Los Angeles 35. Ages all disorders; 
outpatients. Appointment year, beginning Sept. 16; 
USPHS stipend $2400-3000 for full-time work. (Joint 
program with Reiss-Davis Clinic.) Non-U. citizens 
accepted without stipend. 

Metropolitan State Hospital, Norwalk. Adults; 
all disorders; inpatients, day hospital patients and out- 
patients. Appointments: months, beginning 
Sept.; stipend USPHS fellowships. Part-time intern- 
ships room and board. 

Mount Zion Psychiatric Clinic, 2255 Post St., 


“San Francisco 15. All ages; all disorders; outpatients. 


Appointment 1-2 years, beginning July Sept.; stipend 
$3000-6000. 


Napa State Hospital, Imola. Children’s Unit and 
adults; all disorders; inpatients. Appointment for 
months, beginning any time; stipend $268 per month. 

Porterville State Hospital, Box 2000, 
Porterville. All ages; mentally retarded; inpatients 
and outpatients. Appointment, months, beginning 
any time; stipend $280 per month. Apartment $25 
per month for single, $41 for double. Non-U. citizens 
accepted. 

Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance, 715 
Fairfax Avé., Los Angeles 46. Ages and parents; 
all disorders; outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning Sept. 15; stipend $2400 for third-year, $3000 for 
fourth-year student. Non-U. citizens accepted. 

Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge. Mentally re- 


tarded; inpatient. Neurotic nonmentally retarded out- 


patients. Appoint for months, beginning any time; 
stipend, $281 per month. 
Colorado 


University Colorado School Medicine, 
Division Psychology, 4200 Ave., Denver. 
All ages, including infants; all disorders; inpatients and 
outpatients. Appointment year, beginning Sept.; 
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USPHS predoctoral stipends and one University 
stipend; USPHS postdoctoral stipend $6000 first year; 
$7000 second year. 


Connecticut 


Living, 200 Retreat Ave., Hartford 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning July February; stipend 
$2400; full maintenance provided without charge. 

Norwich State Hospital, Norwich. All ages; in- 
patients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning Sept. 15; stipend $142.53 bi-weekly, tax exempt; 
complete maintenance available for single interns 
$316 per year.” Non-U. citizens accepted. 

Psychological Laboratories, Connecticut State 
Hospital, All ages; all disorders; inpa- 
tients and outpatients. Appointment year, beginning 
Sept.; stipend $2400, 3000, 3720; complete maintenance 
free USPHS stipend, complete maintenance $136 
per year hospital stipend. Non-U. citizens 
accepted. 


District Columbia 


Child Center, Catholic University America, 
and Michigan Aves., N.E., Washington 17. All ages, 
primarily children; behavior problems, psychoneurotic 
outpatients. Appointment beginning Sept. 
15; stipend $1700. Non-U. citizens 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington 20. All ages; 
but primarily adult (may have exchange period uni- 
versity child study clinic interested); all disorders; 
inpatients. Appointment year, beginning July sti- 
pend for predoctoral, for post- 
doctoral interns; rooms for single persons $10 per 


month. 

Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago 12. Infancy years and parents; 
emotional and behavior problems; inpatients and out- 
patients. Appointment year. Sept. sti- 
pend $4020-4860. 

Institute for and Psychiatric 
Research and Training, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago 16. All ages; all disorders; inpatients and 
outpatients. Predoctoral appointments year, begin- 
ning October stipend $1500; USPHS postdoctoral 
appointments; free meals and hospital benefits. Non- 
citizens 

Neuropsychiatric Institute, University 
linois Medical School, 912 Wood St., Chicago 12. 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning Sept. stipend $3200 
residenty, $2040 plus meals and laundry. 
citizens accepted. 


emo 


AMERICAN 


Northwestern University Medical School, 303 
Chicago Ave., Chicago. All ages including infants; 


disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 


year, beginning Sept. stipend $2400. 

University Chicago, School Medicine, 950 
St., Chicago 37. Adult psychiatric patients and 
children with emotional problems. Appointment 
years, beginning July October. Stipend 


Indiana 


Child Guidance Clinic Marion County, Inc., 
1949 East St., Children through 
disturbances; outpatients. Arrange- 
ments for adult outpatients; stipend $4700. 
months, beginning June Sept. 

Medical Center, 1100 
Michigan St., Indianapolis All ages; all disorders; 
inpatients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning Sept. stipend 

Larue Carter Memorial Hospital, 1315 
St., Indianapolis All ages; all disorders; in- 
patients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning July and Sept. stipend $4620 for third year, 
$5100 for fourth year students; full maintenance for 
single interns $25 per month. 


Towa 


Des Moines Child Guidance Center, 1206 Pleas- 
ant St., Des Moines 14. Children; all disorders; out- 
patients and day hospital. Appointment year, begin- 
ning June Sept.; stipend $3000. 

Psychology Service, Department Psychiatry, 


State University Iowa, Iowa City. All ages, 


all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning July stipend $2400 for third-year. 


Kansas 


Topeka State Hospital, and 
adults; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning July Sept. stipend 
room and board nominal cost. 

Wichita Guidance Center, 3422 Dogulas, 
Whichita Ages parents and other adults; 
behavior problems ‘children, neurotic adults; out- 
patients. Appointment year, beginning July 
Sept. stipend $3000. Non-U. citizens accepted. 


Kentucky 


Department Psychiatry and Mental Health, 
University Louisville School 206 
Chestnut St., Louisville All ages; all 
inpatients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning mid-year Sept. stipend 


INTERNSHIPS APPROVED FOR TRAINING 


Louisiana 


Psychology Unit, Department Psychiatry 
and Neurology, School Medicine, Louisiana 
State University, New Orleans 12. All ages; all 
disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning July Oct. stipend $2800. Non- 
citizens accepted. 

Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville. Ado- 
lescent, alcoholic, children and adult intensive treat- 
ment units; neurotic, psychotic and character prob- 
lems; inpatients. Appointment years, beginning 
Sept. 15; stipend first $300 per month 
tax Possible maintenance for single interns. 
Non-U. citizens accepted. 


Maryland 


Psychiatric Institute, University Maryland, 
Baltimore All ages; all disorders; inpatients and 
outpatients. Appointment year, beginning July 
some stipend $4500 for third year 
Non-U. citizens accepted. 

Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville. Adults 
and possible rotation through institutions for children; 
all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning Sept.; stipend $3060 tax free, 
maintenance cost. Postdoctoral applications con- 
sidered. Non-U, citizens accepted. 


Massachusetts 


Department Psychiatry, Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, 300 Longwood Ave., Boston 15. Ages 
birth 21, some parents; neurotic, psychosomatic, and 
some psychotic; inpatients and outpatients. Appoint- 
ment year, beginning Sept. stipend 
fellc amount based level training. Non- 
citizens accepted without stipend, room-board 
financial arrangement possible. 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 295 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15. Ages neurotic and behavior 
disorders; outpatient treatment and treatment resi- 
dence and school. Appointment year, beginning 

Springfield Child Guidance Clinic, Inc., 759 
Chestnut St., Springfield; auspices Massachusetts 
Division Mental Hygiene. Children, ages and 
their families; outpatient. Appointment 3-12 months, 
beginning any time; stipend per month. 

Worcester State Hospital, Worcester. Adults; 


disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 


year, beginning July stipends USPHS pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral fellowships. Non-U. 
citizens accepted. 

Worcester Youth Guidance Center, State St., 
Worcester. Children and parents; emotionally dis- 


turbed; outpatients. Appointment year, beginning 


Sept. USPHS predoctoral stipends. 
Michigan 
Children’s Center Wayne County, 5475 


Woodward Ave., Detroit Children through high 


school and parents; neurotic and behavior disorders; 
outpatients. year, beginning July 
stipend $2860. 

Lafayette Clinic, 951 Lafayette St., Detroit 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning July predoctoral stipend 
$3432; postdoctoral appointments arranged. 


Minnesota 


Amherst Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, 670 
Marshall Ave., St. Paul Ages all disorders; 
outpatients. Appointment year, Oct. 
stipend granted USPHS. citizens 
accepted. 


Missouri 


Community Child Guidance and Child Evalua- 
tion Clinics Washington University, Division 
Child Psychiatry, School Medicine, 369 
Taylor Ave., St. Louis. disorders; out- 
patients. Appointment year, beginning Sept. 
stipend $2400-2800. 

Medical Psychology, Department Psychiatry 
and Neurology, Washington University School 
Medicine, St. Louis 10. All ages; all disorders; in- 
patients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning stipend $2400 minimum. 
citizens accepted. 

St. Louis State Hospital, 5400 Arsenal St., St. 
Louis All ages; all disorders; inpatients and out- 
patients. Appointment year, beginning Sept. 15; 
stipend $3600; temporary living quarters. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, University 
Nebraska College Medicine, 602 South Ave., 
Omaha. All ages; all disorders; inpatients and out- 
patients. Appointment beginning Sept. 
stipend $2400-3600 for predoctoral, $4800-6000 for 
postdoctoral interns. 

Norfolk State Hospital and Outpatient Clinic, 
Box 902, Norfolk. All ages; all disorders; inpatients 
and outpatients. Appointment year beginning June 
and Sept. 15; stipend $3000 for second year, $3600 
for third year, $4200 for fourth year student. Com- 
plete available moderate fees for single 
interns. 


Des 
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New Jersey 


New Jersey State Department Institutions 
and Agencies, Office the Chief Psychologist, State 
Office Building, 135 Hanover St., Trenton 25; Child 
Guidance Center Mercer County, Trenton; Trenton 
State Hospital, Trenton; New Jersey Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, Princeton; Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park; 
Edward Johnstone Training and Research Center, 
Bordentown (this institution approved only for 
second year internship supplementary trainee- 
ship with one the preceding training this 
system). All ages, all disorders, inpatients and out- 
patients. Appointment for year; stipend $3063 (tax- 
free). non-U. citizens accepted. 


New York 


Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, St. and First 
Ave., New York 16. All ages, including infants; all 
disorders; inpatients Appointment 
year, beginning Sept. 15; stipend $2510, and free 
lunches. 

Bronx Municipal Hospital Center and the Al- 
bert College Medicine Yeshiva 
University, Jacobi Hospital, Dept. Psychiatry, 
Eastchester Road and Morris Park Ave., Bronx 61. 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Ap- 
pointment year, beginning Sept. 15; stipend $2510. 
Apply Feb. 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center and New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, 722 168 St., 
York 32. ages, all disorders, inpatients and 
outpatients. Appointment for year, Sept. 
stipend $2400. 

Department Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, New York University, Bellevue Medical 
Center, 400 St., New York. All ages; physically 
disabled; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning Sept.; stipend $2800 for third year, 
$3400 for fourth year student; plus possible supple- 
ments. Non-U. citizens accepted. 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 
First Ave., New York 10. Rehabilitation center for 
emotionally disturbed and physically handicapped; out- 
patients. Appointment year, beginning Sept. 
‘stipend 

New York Hospital, Westchester Division, 121 
Westchester Ave., White Plains. All ages; functional 
disorders, some inpatients and outpatients. 
Appointment year, beginning Sept.; stipend $3600 
free duty lunch. 

Psychiatric Division Kings County Hospital 
Center, 606 Winthrop St., Brooklyn All ages; all 
disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning Sept. 16; stipend $2510. 


St. Vincent’s Hospital the City New York, 
and Ave., New York. ages; all disorders; 
inpatients and outpatients. Appointmeat for year, 
beginning Sept.; stipend $2400. 


North Carolina 


Duke University Medical Center and the Dur- 
ham Child Guidance Clinic, Durham. All ages; all 
disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 


year, beginning Sept. stipend $2400, USPHS 
fourth year stipends. Non-U. citizens 


accepted. 

North Carolina Memorial Hospital, University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. All ages, all dis- 
orders, inpatients and outpatients. Appointment for 
year, beginning date flexible; stipend $2400 minimum. 


North Dakota 


Psychology Department, State James- 
town. All ages; all disorders; inpatients and out- 
patients. Appointment years, beginning any 
time; stipend $3000 plus free complete maintenance for 
third year student, $5580. for 4th year student, also 
USPHS predoctoral stipends. Non-U. citizens 
accepted. 


Ohio 


Columbus Psychiatric Clinic, 1960 Broad St., 
Columbia 15. Adults; psychoses, psychoneuroses, per- 
sonality disorders; outpatients. Appointment year, 
beginning any time; stipend $3300 for third year, $3600 
for fourth year student, tax exempt. Non-U. citizens 

Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
Ohio State, University Health Center, 473 
Ave., Columbus 10. Ages and up; all disorders; in- 
patients and outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning anytime; stipend $3600-3900. 

University Hospitals Cleveland, 2065 Adelbert 
Rd., Cleveland All ages; all disorders; inpatients 
and outpatients. Appointment year, beginning Sept.; 
stipend $2400-3000; opportunity teach Dept. 
Psychiatry, Western Reserve University. 


Oregon 


Community Child Guidance Clinic, 922 S.W. 
Ave., Portland; and the Boys and Girls Aid So- 
ciety, 2301 N.W. Glisan St., Portland. Adoption and 
behavior problems children; outpatients. Appoint- 
ment year, beginning July; stipend 

Division Medical Psychology, University 
Oregon Medical School, Portland All ages; all 
disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning July Sept. stipend $2400 pre- 
doctoral, $6000 and $7000 postdoctoral. 


\ 


INTERNSHIPS APPROVED FOR DocToRAL TRAINING 


Pennsylvania 


Child Study Center ‘of Philadelphia, 110 
St., Philadelphia. Ages 1-18 and parents; all emotional 
outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning Sept. and stipend $2400-3000. 

Devereux dation, Institute for Research 
and Training, Devon. Ages 
emotionally disturbed intellectually retarded; in- 
patients. Predoctoral and post-doctoral appointment 
year, beginning Sept. stipend $3000-6000; first 
$300 per month tax exempt; room and board for 
single interns. 

Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, 201 Soto 
St., Pittsburgh 13. Ages and parents; all emotional 
Outpatients. Appointment year, begin- 
ning Sept.; USPHS stipends. 


Rhode Island 


Emma Bradley Hospital, 1011 Vet- 
erans Memorial Parkway, Riverside 15. Children; 
all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. Appoint- 
ment year, beginning July Sept. stipend 
$3000, tax free; full maintenance provided for single 
interns. 


Tennessee 

Gailor Psychiatric Hospital, School Medicine, 
University Tennessee, Dunlap St., Memphis. 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. 
Appointment year, beginning any time; stipend $2640. 
Non-U. citizens accepted. 


Texas 


Department Psychiatry, Baylor University 
College Medicine and Houston State Psychi- 


&, 


atric Institute, Texas Medical Center, Houston. 
All ages; all disorders; inpatients and outpatients. 
Appointment year, beginning Sept. stipend $2400- 
3000; meals hospital. 

Department Psychiatry, University Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, 5323 Harry Hines 
Blvd., Dallas. All ages; all disorders; inpatients and 
outpatients. Appointment year, beginning Sept. 
stipend begins $3000. 

Psychology Department, University Texas 
Branch, Galveston. All ages; all disorders; 
inpatients and outpatients. Appointment year, be- 
ginning any time; stipend single mainte- 
nance $60 per month. 


Utah 


Division Psychology, Department Psychia- 
try, Medical College, University Utah, 156 
Westminster Ave., Salt Lake City. ages; all dis- 
orders; inpatients and outpatients. Appointment 
year, beginning July stipend granted USPHS. 


Approved Internships the Department the Army, 


Office The Surgeon General 


Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Walter Reed Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, All ages; all disorders; inpatients and out- 
patients. Commission second lieutenant for intern- 
ship third year and for fourth year graduate 
study. and first lieutenant receiving PhD. Apply 
Clinical Psychology Consultant, Office The Surgeon 
General, Dept. the Army, Washington 25, 


NEW MEMBERS 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Board Directors announces that the following 1,138 persons were elected member- 
ship the American Psychological Association January 1961. these, 381 were elected 
Members, and 757 were elected Associates. Though not all them have validated their 
election payment dues, all but few eventually so. accordance with Article II, 
Section the Bylaws, 102 Associate members, having obtained their doctoral degrees psychology, 
have been transferred Member status January 1961. 


Ackman, Phyllis 
Adamczyk, Mary Madeleine 
Adler, Edith Eunice 
Aiken, Lewis Roscoe, Jr. 
Amos, William Earl 
Anderson, Richard Chase 
Apostal, Robert Alexander 
James 
Arenberg, David Lee 
Armilla, José 

Asimow, Adele 

Assafi, Nurudin 

Autor, Sanford Manuel 
Ayllon, Teodoro 


Badal, Alden 
Ball, Kenneth Leon 
Barrientos, Guido Alan 
Barshay, Helen 
Barten, Sybil Speier 
Becker, James Anthony 
Beker, Jerome 
Belenky, Robert Louis 
Bell, Keith Andrew 
Bell, Robert Wayne 
Belleville, Richard Edward 
Benjamin, Lorna 
Bennett, Daphne Mary 
Nicholson 
Bereiter, Carl Edward 
Berger, Barbara 
Bergmann, Richard Blaine 
Bergstein, Harry Benjamin 
Berlew, David Elmer 
Berlin, Harvey 
Berlyne, Daniel Ellis 
Bernstein, Irwin Samuel 
Robert Orin 
Blanchard, Robert Eugene 
Blatt, Eva Fishell 
Blaylock, John Joseph 
Block, Arthur Harvey 
Blumenthal, Murray 
Bonk, Edward 


MEMBERS 


Bower, Gordon Howard 
Boy, Angelo Victor 
Boyd, Danny Wayne 
Boyle, Raymond Edward 
Branson, Robert Keith 
Bravin, Martin 

Brice, Norman Bracken 
Bridges, Calvert, Jr. 
Brizee, Robert Louis 
Brodie, Charles 
Burchill, George 
Burke, John Francis 
Burks, Harold Francis 
Butter, Charles Miller 


Caffey, Jr. 
Cain, Arthur Homer 
Calhoun, John Bumpass 
Campbell, 
Campbell, Jack 
Campbell, James McKinley 
Capaldi, Egidio John 
Carpenter, Genevieve Cas- 
trodale 
Carran, Archie 
Charlton, Huey Edward 
Childers, Barry Philip 
Chilman, Catherine Street 
Choo, Tong-He 
Cicala, George Anthony 
Clarke, Robert Brasher 
Coale, Jack Mills 
Cochrane, Carl Murray 
Cohen, Alexander 
Conrad, Willard Glenn 
Corliss, Rahe Bassett 
Cote, Theodore John 
Crawshaw, Ralph Shelton 
Crovitz, Herbert Floyd 


Davis, Hugh C., Jr. 
Dean, Robert Dale 

Lissovoy, Vladimir 
Devereux, George 
Dewey, Howard Roland 


DeWolfe, 
DeWolfe, Ruthanne 
Diamant, Louis 
Dizney, Henry 
Donnelly, Ellen Mary 
Doty, James Edward 
Douglas, Virginia Isabel 
Dowdy, Charles 
Dunham, Richard Marshall 


Dupre, Anderson 


Eads, Laura Krieger 
Echols, Magill 
Edelman, 
Ehrlich, Howard Jay 
Einhorn, Carl Murray 
Elias, Henriette Groot 
Erdmann, Robert Lewis 
Estvan, Frank 


Feldstein, Stanley 


Ferguson, George Andrew 


Filson, Thomas Newel 
Fink, Charles Dennis 
Fisher, Alden Lowell 
Fleming, Peter Donnell 
Ford, Roy H., 
Forgues, George Walcott 
Forgy, Edward William 
Forsyth, Daniel Martin 
Foster, Robert John 
Foulke, Emerson 

Frank, Helen 

Freedheim, Donald 
Freeman, Howard Edgar 
Friedman, Monroe Peter 
Fuchs, Alfred Herman 
Furchner, Robert Lee 
Fuster, Joachim 


Galbrecht, Charles Rollin 
Gault, Frederick Paul 

Geisinger, Karl William 
Ginsberg, Rose 


Ginsburg, Benson 
Glassman, Sidney 
Goldberg, Irving Aaron 
Golden, Mark 


Goodrich, Kenneth Paul 


Green, Miriam Blau 
Greenberg, George 
Greenberg, Kenneth Ray 
Gruenfeld, Leopold 


Rudolf Karl 


Gundersen, Richard Oscar 
Guttentag, Marcia 
Gwynn, William Frederick 


Hagen, James Marshall 
Haines, Donald Bruce 
Halasz, Michaei 

Hall, Charles Emerson 
Hardie, Virginia Smith 
Hardyck, Curtis 
Harmer, William Richard 
Harris, Charles Stanley 
Harris, William 
Hartford, Donald LeRoy 
Haskins, Jack Burton 
Haun, Kenneth Walker 
Hedvig, Eleanor 
Heimstra, Norman Wesley 
Henderson, George Gordon 
Carlos 
Hodge, Marshall Bryant 
Hoff, George Robert 
Hoffman, Lois Wladis 
Holzner, Burkart 
Hopkins, John Joseph 
Hornick, Richard Joseph 
Horowitz, Leonard 


Horowitz, Miriam Jessica 


Howard, Kenneth Irwin 

Howarth, Edgar 

Hughes, Herbert 

Charles Creigh- 
ton 


( 


Jacobs, Paul Isar 


Johnson, Granville Bradby 
Jones, Donal Stephen 
Jones, Ferdinand Taylor, Jr. 


Kamel, Maher 


Kielsmeier, Milton 


Knief, Lotus Mae 
Koepke. Jean Eddy 
Kraeling, Doris 


Kunce, Joseph Tyree 


Lambert, Nina 


Landau, Miriam Feldman 
Lapointe, Roger Emile 
Latham, Darrell 
Lathrop, Robert Lee 
Lavin, David Edwin 
Lemcke, Frances Enid 
Lenrow, Peter Brand 
Lent, Richard Herbert 


Leslie, Donald 
Levine, Sol 


List, Murray 
Litwack, Lawrence 
Lovaas, Ole Ivar 


Maccoby, Michael 


Forbes 


Maenchen, Anna 


George 
Matin, Leonard 


Mayfield, Eugene Cunliffe 
McBride, Don Wallace 


Ivanoff, John Michael 


Kaplan, Martin Jerome 
Katter, Robert Vincent 
Katz, Evelyn Walker 

Kepner, Elaine Freeman 


Kirscht, John Patrick 
Kivitz, Marvin Stanley 
Kjeldergaard, Paul Myron 
Klein, Edward Bernard 
Kline, William Edward 


Liddle, Gordon Philip 


Lunneborg, Clifford Earl, Jr. 
Lutzker, Daniel Robert 
Lynn, Janice Margot 


Macdonald, Glenn Ewen 
MacDonald, Scott 
MacDonnell, Malcolm 


MacLennan, Beryce Wini- 
fred 


Madden, William Frances 
Magnifico, Leonard Xavier 
Mahoney, James Taylor 

Malo, Albert Henry 
Mansfield, Lucile Howe 

Marsh, Loyal Francis 


MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES THE APA 


McClelland, James Newell 
McCutchan, Kenneth Shan- 
non 
McFarland, Joseph 
McGee, Thomas 
McKinley, Douglas 
McLaughlin, Edward Fay 
McRae, Glenn Gerald 
Melbin, Murray 
Melville, Clara Phillips 
Mendelsohn, Gerald Arthur 
Menzel, Emil W., 
Merriman, Richard Alvin 
Meyers, William James 
Middleton, Wilbur 
Miller, Norman 
Milliken, Robert Lee 
Millman, Jason 
Mogar, Robert Edward 
Mogenson, Gordon James 
Moore, Mary Elizabeth 
Moran, Roberto Earl 
Morgan, Patricia Kaye 
Mullens, Arthur William 
Munro, Barry Cartwright 


Nachmann, Barbara 
Natsoulas, Thomas 
Neiger, Stephen 
Nesbitt, Michael David 
Nielson, Harold Clarke 
Nolan, Edward Gilligan 


Olson, 
Orpet, Russel Everett 


Palacios, John Raymond 
Parker, Edwin Burke 
Parkes, Carter 
Patchen, 
Patinka, John 


Peabody, Dean 


Pearson, Wayne 
Pedrini, Duilio Thomas 
Peirce, John Trevor 
Pick, Herbert L., Jr. 
Pierson, Robert Arthur 
Pinto, Teresa (Hamuy) 
Pittman, Gene Glover 
Polka, Sara Kennedy 
Powell, Oscar Ray 
Powers, Walter 
Pulos, Lee Peter 


Quintar, Bady 


Rappaport, Selma 
Reeves, Maxson 
Rehula, Robert James 
Rieber, Morton 


Roberts, Glen Elmer 
Rogers, Lyle Barton 
Ronco, Paul Gardner 
Rosenstein, Joseph 
Rubin, Herbert 

Ruebush, Britton Kenneth 
Runyon, Eugene Louis 


Sampson, Edward Eugene 
Sandler, Jack 
Scholl, Geraldine Teresa 
Schonfield, Jacob 
Schupper, Fabian 
Scott, Frank Alexander 
Secter, Irving Isaac 
Sexton, 
Shankman, Florence Vogel 
Shapiro, Albert Martin 
Shaw, James Howard 
Shelton, Jean 
Sheridan, Thomas 
Sherry, Lee 
Shickman, Gerard Mendel 
Shipman, Virginia Irene 
Curran 
Silverman, Dorothy 
Simmons, John Joseph, ITI 
Simon, Charlotte 
Simpson, William 
Singer, Robert Dennis 
Sivley, Robert Benton 
Skinner, Kathryn King 
Smith, Carroll Edwin 
Smith, David Duncan 
Smucker, Leonard Leroy 
John Louis 
South, John Craig 
Spector, Samuel 
Stellwagon, Walter Richard 
Stephens, William Newton 
Stephenson, Richard Ryle 
Sternbach, Richard Alan 
Stewart, Elizabeth 
Stivers, Eugene Hamlett 
Stockhouse, Robert Erland 
Strayer, Forrest Keith 
Stricker, George 
Strommen, Merton Peter 
Striimpfer, 


Tannenbaum, Abraham Jo- 
seph 

Teghtsoonian, Martha 

Ten Eyck, Peter 

Thompson, John Richard 

Thompson, Vernon Thomas 

Thorpe, Joseph Stephen 

Tierney, Francis Bruce 


Tighe, Thomas 
Tjossem, Theodore 
Traub, Arthur Camille 


Tritt, Donald Gustav 
Turnbull, John Wilson 
Turner, John leBaron 
Turner, Richard Lee 

Tyler, Vernon Orrin, Jr. 
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Comment 


The Free Will Controversy 


This note wa’ elicited (or determined?) Budd’s 
recent comment “Is Free Will Really Necessary?” 
(Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 217-218). The points 
advanced this note are, however, not meant 
specific criticism Budd’s contribution, but are in- 
tended elucidate some misconceptions which often 
arise when psychologists, especially those with little 
background philosophy, attempt tackle the age-old 
controversy free will and determinism. 

Below are five views frequently encountered when 
free will and determinism are discussed. These five 
appear misconceptions, for reasons discussed 
later this paper. 


Free will and determinism are extreme end points 
continuum, and they are mutually exclusive. 

Determinism and causality are one and the same. 

Free will and indeterminism are one and the same. 

Indeterminism and indeterminacy are one and 
the same. 

assumption existence freedom precludes 
scientific investigation. 


There probably more disagreement among the 
proponents free will how free freedom really 
is, than there among the determinists the question 
determinism. However, among the more modern 
proponents free will there wide agreement that 
much behavicr can completely determined. have 
even heard phrased quantitatively, when one free- 
willer doubted that more than one decision hundred 
really free. Thus, the view that the better part 
human behavior quite determined not necessarily 
opposed the proposition that man: can exercise his 
freedom upon occasion, that jsome men are more 
free than others. 


the second point, should remembered 


proponents free will not necessarily rule out 
causality. the contrary, some them view every 
human act caused, but not necessarily determined. 
How determinism and causality differ? Determinism 
implies necessity cause-effect stimulus-response 
sequence once certain conditions are satisfied. Cau- 


sality can viewed motivating condition for 


act. choice situation, several motivational forces 
may operant, and while each calls for different 
response, only one would appropriate for the par- 


ticular situation hand. Now, regardless whether 
causality occur, freedom would have consisted 
rejecting the motivational forces. This leads 
the third point: the decision was neither strictly 
determined, nor random, but was caused. Freedom, 
this manner, can viewed the ability reject 
number motivational pulls and allowing one vector, 
speak, predominate causing the ensuing 
behavior. Where indeterminism would abrogate all 
controlling force, and determinism make one 
cause the absolute evoker one effect, freedom would 
permit one possible number cause-effect 
sequences emerge. 

Budd seems state that the use punishment con- 
stitutes effect denial free will. the punisher 
purports “ensure that the behavior will less likely 
occur the future, have relinquished our 
original position and have become, least some 
measure, deterministic.” Further: “It still clear that 
are anticipating changes behavior the future.” 
this writer appears that Budd has equivocated 
determinism and causality, error sometimes com- 
mitted even sophisticated scientists. 

The fourth point deals with indetermism vs. in- 
determinacy. Indeterminism frees effect from 
causality. Regardless many potential causes 
operating, Effect will take place. 
indeterminacy, the other hand, only implies that 
event cannot objectively observed insofar the 
process observation alters the nature the event. 

The fifth and final point may scientific as- 
sumption, rather than misconception, depending 
how much thought one has given it. Let assume 
that there were such thing free will, operating 
different people different amounts, depending the 
person and the situation. Why then should im- 
possible undesirable either study the characteristic 
modes acting one person, the behavior tenden- 
cies groups. There would still enough determin- 
ism causality work result either consistent, 
measurable, ranges S-R sequences. the 
purpose statistics allow exactly for such “error” 
may arise when some people experimental 
situation exercise the function free will more than 
others. Further, could possible that two persons 
give the same response, one person because his response 
was strictly determined, the other because willed it. 
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Which the two responses would more modifiable 
with time open question. 

the view this writer that both freedom and 
determinism can treated intervening variables, and 
that either should not labeled the pro- 
ponents the other being unscientific, ridiculous, 
backward, godless, contemptible. Those who hold 
deterministic psychology. who believe free 
will could, for the time being, handle intra- inter- 
individual differences error variance. 

Budd’s question whether assumption 
free will really necessary, this writer would say no. 
not necessary, but may desirable. society 


which, least ideally, rejects mechanistic conception 


man, may also reject mechanistic psychology. 
constitutes real threat the majority people 
told that they have free choice their 
decisions, but that the psychologist understands why 
they behave they do, and that can even change 
their behavior whereas they cannot. Hobbs (Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959, 14, 217-225) pointed out, the 
psychologist easily gives the impression that the 
one person exempt from the laws determinism. He, 
somehow, not much the conditioned one ‘he 
the conditioner. 

Both from the pragmatic, social view, and the scien- 
tific utility point view, may undesirable paint 
ourselves into cul-de-sac. The door could left 


open the possibility that the long run the assump- 
tion freedom will may contribute more the 
progress psychology than completely mechanistic 
assumption. 


WOLFENSBERGER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


William Budd (1960) raises once again the age- 
old problem free will versus determinism. 
gests that “we remove this ambivalence deciding 
entirely favor determinism.” 

submit that there bad philosophy here. start 

this ambivalence cannot removed simply 
“deciding” entirely favor one the other horn 
the dilemma. Budd quotes Nettler (1959) the 
effect that the strict adherent the assumption 
free will must sadist. This simply points the 
impossibility deciding entirely favor anything 
here (it also points the inadequacy logic). Budd, 
too, falls into one the traps built when “decide 
entirely.” removes the concepts “good and bad” 
substituting the concept “feedback.” Out 
this will grow great many nice and “humanitarian” 
things; fact, says, his servomechanism will in- 
crease the “real freedom mankind.” But makes 


whole series value judgments here—having just 
done away with values. According him, preferences 
are determined, Thus, the consequences 
follow from his position can neither good nor bad, 
neither humanitarian nor barbarian. According 
Budd, Budd talking meaningless nonsense. And 
what are, what can be, the extensional referents of, 
“real,” “freedom,” and Some gen- 
eral semantics, epistemology general would seem 
for tackling this famous old paradox free 
will versus determinism. 

submit that “deciding entirely favor determin- 
ism” also bad science. For one thing, Maier’s Law 
(Maier, 1960) seems work: “If facts not 
conform the theory, they must disposed of.” 
This can done, for example, giving the facts 
new name. Maybe substituting “feedback” for 
“good and bad” (incidentally floating unconcernedly 
among levels abstraction and frames reference)? 
facts can ignored. And the most basic and 
inescapable fact that each conscious 
our self initiating actor. this illusion, 
only virtue the illusion that conclude 
illusion. And this implies not only logical, but 
practical fallacy. 

The notion determinism arises from the logical 
consequences the recognition the all-pervading 
and all-binding chain cause and effect. was 
strengthened the obvious successes science, which 
operate the assumption that and when 
all factors are known, all past and future would neces- 
have given. But modern work, especially 
physics, making this assumption untenable. 
cannot know all factors, not because shortcomings 
method storing capacity (which will overcome 
greater skill and electronic brain), but because 
certain factors must escape us, must remain indetermi- 
nate, uncertain (Barnett, 1958; Wilson, 1929). 

The causal chain, then, not all-pervading and all- 
binding the world “out there,” but function 
our method operating. may that the world 
not determined, that determine it. This does not 
mean that times the old deterministic notions may 
not quite useful still. But “reality” not encom- 
passed them (just concept complete freedom 
useless). Thus, let play the game “all-is-@ 
determined-by-feedback” all means—when 
useful understanding and predicting behavior. But 
let avoid the fallacies past science. Let not 
kid ourselves that our concepts are reflections 
“reality,” which one these days shall “know” 
that can human-engineer someone’s personal utopia. 

Scientific laws are statements observed regulari- 
ties; theories are more less useful tools (which may 
say something about the man who uses them, 


y 
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but not about and predictions are, and can 
nothing but, probability statements. Goldhamer 
stated the really basic and true law all behavior 
when said forget where): “Under strictly con- 
trolled conditions, organism behaves damn 
well pleases.” 
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American Association Marriage Counselors 


Steiner’s article (Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 
364) makes mention all the American Associa- 
tion Marriage Counselors, which has for many years 
now been the one professional organization operating 
this field, maintaining the highest possible qualifica- 
tions for membership. Although the AAMC indeed 
multidisciplinary organization, would inevitably 
have view the reality that members many 
different professions are called upon counsel indi- 
viduals with marital problems, includes number 
psychologists. fact, the newly elected President 
Robert Harper, himself member APA. 

One might therefore question the need for another 
organization this field and wonder about the advisa- 
bility diverting sadly limited energies and funds 
such duplicating organization. 

any rate, should like suggest that qualified 
psychologists who are engaged marriage counseling 
investigate the possibilities affiliating with the AAMC 
(27 Woodcliff Drive; Madison, New Jersey). 


GLASNER 
Jewish Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Orthodoxy the Employment Table 


The APA Employment Bulletin some 
psychologists who are “dynamically orient 


gists the Employment Bulletin, have tried 
own small way indicate that prospective employee 
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would free narrow restrictions his theoretical 
for granted but which felt was warranted the 
existence requests that the prospective psychologist 
analytically oriented, even that have under- 
gone personal analysis. the phrase, 
“scientifically oriented,” and invite other employers 
who wish resist the entrenchment dogmatism 
our profession the same. 
protest precipitated this time hearty 
agreement similar protest raised Mark 
Stewart about the employment practices psychiatrists 
(Amer. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 85). Thinking that 
the evil finds the employment practices psy- 
chiatrists local matter, comments: “We would 
surely amused, horrified, biology teachers were 
‘behavioristically oriented.’” Whether not 
psychiatrists will amused horrified find that 
their predicament shared far 
the reaction psychologists the policy buying 
orthodoxy the employment table has been blank. 
question raised Stewart whether not 
“requiring applicants subscribe particular theory 
may unfair employment practice, and such 
could challenged the courts.” Regardless the 
legal niceties, believe that loyalty oath the theory 
psychoanalysis has about much relevance 
inquiry into whether not the candidate has sub- 
mitted himself ritual circumcision, tattooing, 
appendectomy. infringement the 
prerogative being oriented, “dynamically” other- 
wise, hereby intended. 


Lincoln State Hospital, Nevada 


Comments “What Price Intelligence?” 


recent article the American Psychologist 
Yacorzynski and Tucker (1960) compared the IQs 
control subjects with the IQs children who 
had experienced either anoxia precipitate delivery. 
They reported greater incidence both low IQs 
(below 70) and high (above 110) the group 
with perinatal complications. This phenomenon 
greater spread distribution perinatally 
complicated groups had observed originally two 
separate studies and these data were combined for the 
American Psychologist report. The authors rajsed the 
question whether the increased variability was arti- 
fact whether meant that “the same conditions 
which are responsible for mental deficiency are also 
responsible for high ability” (p. 203). They were 
careful state that they were presenting the data 
statements fact and not interpretations and they 
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solicited data which had been gathered similar 
studies. 

Such data were recently reported 
Graham, and Thurston (1960) but there was evi- 
dence support the findings and 
Tucker. Intelligence was measured two groups 
three-year-olds, 158 children with normal newborn 
history and 114 children who wefe anoxic newborns. 
There was significantly lower mean and in- 
significantly greater variance the anoxic group. 
graph the distribution showed more IQs 
the lower end the scale and did not show spread 
scores both ends. similar study has been re- 
ported Schachter and Apgar (1959) who re- 
examined about years age controls and 


children having perinatal anoxia. They also found 


difference mean favoring the controls but the 
variability was insignificantly greater the controls 
than the anoxic group. While they did not include 
graphed distribution IQ, there little reason 
suspect that the Yacorzynski and Tucker phenomenon 
would appear given these means and SDs. The em- 
pirical evidence from these two recent studies failed 
support the finding Yacorzynski and Tucker reported. 
The phenomenon may also questioned the basis 
their sampling procedure and their method 
handling the data. 

Procedural details were not included the American 
Psychologist article and the report the second 
the two studies discussed (Tucker, Benaron, Andrews, 
Boshes, Cohen, Fromm, Yacorzynski, 1960) not 
yet print. Consequently, difficult evaluate 
the procedure. However, they said their first study 
(Benaron, Brown, Tucker, Wentz, 
1953), which involved three groups, control, pre- 


delivery, and operative delivery group, that 


every effort was made locate the children the operative 
group. Not much effort was expended the search 
for the children the natural and precipitate groups. 
child could not found within reasonable time, the 
next one was sought. 


While roughly the same sampling procedure appears 
have been used for both the controls pre- 
cipitate group, evident that rigorous sampling 
methods were not set this study. Cases which 
can relatively easily located may constitute more 
homogeneous, less variable sample than sample which 
includes both easily located and difficult-to-locate cases. 
Reasons for being difficult locate might include both 
upward and downward mobility and thus increase the 
spread scores. 

The method handling the data raises the most 
serious questions. the first place, would appear 
preferable use the mean and variance the dis- 
tribution scores when these are available rather than 


count the number individuals arbitrarily 
selected categories, that is, above below the 
points and 110 the distribution. there 
significantly greater spread the distribution intel- 
ligence perinatally complicated groups, there should 
significantly greater variance these groups. Such 
tests variance differences were not reported. The 
authors did calculate mean differences but ignored them 
drawing conclusions. Despite the absence 
significant mean difference between precipitate and 
control groups, Yacorzynski and Tucker (1960) stated 
that 

precipitate labor can produce the most deleterious effects 
later development far the intelligence considered 
measured the Stanford-Binet (p. 201). 


This conclusion was based the fact that were 
more IQs below the precipitate 
delivery group. 

Secondly, the initial study included two perinatally 
complicated groups and from each these groups, 
two subgroups were selected, the subgroup below 
and the subgroup above 110. compare each 
these subgroups with the parallel control subgroup 
means that four separate comparisons must made 
which involve four complicated subgroups and only two 
control subgroups. The probability that some one com- 
parison would significant under these conditions 
multiple and nonindependent tests clearly higher than 
the probability levels tabled for the situation where 
only single comparison made. The multiple, non- 
independent nature the comparison should taken 
into account either appropriate statistical test 
(Ryan, 1959) perhaps raising the alpha level. 
Only one these comparisons showed significant 
difference chi square test. Since this one differ- 
ence was significant the .05 level, questionable 
whether the result would still appear significant had 
account been taken the number comparisons in- 
volved. The initial Yacorzynski and Tucker study re- 
ported this difference significant the .01 level, 
but using the published data, correction for continuity, 
and two-tailed test, the writers find the difference 
significant the .05 level. 

Thirdly, analyzing the differences between control 
and complicated groups counting number subjects 
below and above 110 not all the data 
employed. would have been more appropriate 
test whether the distributions all three categories, 
the upper and lower extremes and the middle, differed 
significantly than make separate tests the two 
extreme categories. this over-all test made, the 
precipitate group does not differ significantly from the 
control group. 

Fourth, the cutting points and 110 
were necessarily selected arbitrarily and may therefore 
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have capitalized chance distribution. protect 
against this, cross-validation study would neces- 
sary. Yacorzynski and Tucker’s second study might 
considered this light, although employed still 
third type perinatal complication, anoxia. However, 
significant differences between the anoxic subjects and 
their controls were not obtained. This comparison was 
made the present writers from the data supplied 
the American Psychologist article. was only 
combining the original precipitate group with the anoxic 
group, not including the original operative delivery 
group, and combining the control groups the two 
studies, that statistically significant differences could 
found. 

These several considerations lead question that 
the null hypothesis should rejected. 
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Strange Bedfellows 


The appearance book readings the excep- 
tional child has brought attention the fact that 
least texts the subject, published the past 
years, continue the convention including the gifted 
unfortunate association, only from the standpoint 
semantics. Granted that the gifted child needs 
special provision for his education, still differs from 
the rest the exceptional children that cannot 
described “handicapped.” His need for education 
will not met the special class which suitable for 
the various handicapped children. 

Moreover, this emphasis the inclusion the 
gifted child among the quite divergent groups 
exceptional children seems put undue stress the 
problem nature education for this group. Actually 
the bright child needs more than individually tailored 
opportunity and encouragement pursue his interests. 
This the need every child, and his right. Under 
present conditions mass education has been nec- 
essary compromise our goals, but still 
make possible for each child develop the best 
his ability. 


Stanford University 
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Psychology Action 


THE ROLES PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LANGHORNE 
Trinity College 


ceived increasing attention recent years. What 
are some the implications such approach 

When the APA Board Professional Affairs was 
first set up, its first Chairman, Fillmore Sanford, 
suggested that “homework” the members the 
board some intensive reading source materials 
relating the sociology professions. Before the 
board could attempt handle professional affairs 
objective and intelligent manner needed know 
what profession is, what impacts profession has 
its members and society large, and the reaction 
society the profession. 

Byrne Horton, the Graduate Faculty St. 
Johns University, writing the Scientific 
(1944, 58, 164) lists criteria earmarks 
genuine profession: 


study the sociology professions has re- 


profession must satisfy indispensable social need 
and based upon well-established and socially acceptable 
principles. 

must demand adequate pre-professional and 
cultural training. 

must demand the possession body specialized 
and systematized knowledge. 

must give evidence needed skills which the general 
public does not possess; that is, skills which are partly 
native and partly acquired. 

must have developed scientific technique which 
the result tested experience. 

must require the exercise discretion and judgment 
the time and manner the performance duty. 
This contrast the kind work which subject 
immediate direction and supervision. 

must type beneficial work, the result 
which not subject standardization terms unit 
performance time element. 

must have group consciousness designed extend 
scientific knowledge technical language. 

must have sufficient self-impelling power retain 
its members throughout life. must not used 
mere stepping-stone other occupations. 

10. must recognize its obligations society insist- 
ing that its members live established and accepted 
code ethics. 


its first meeting November 1957 BPA took 
serious stock the fact that psychology, becoming 


Presidential Address the Southeastern Psychological 
Association, Atlanta, Georgia, March 30, 1960. 


increasingly professional, headed down the road 
professionalism, and noted that significant, possibly ir- 
reversible, changes were taking place psychology. 
There was, the board noted, great variety problems 
such ethical standards, legal involvements, inter- 
professional relations, public relations, conditions 
employment, state and regional association develop- 
ments, relation the profession its scientific sub- 
strate, all problems varying degrees significance 
and novelty arising young and intricate profession 
sought find its place rapidly changing society. 
The board hit upon number co..cepts which 
felt were basic its own functioning but which also 
seem pertinent the thinking each psychologist and 
psychological association well. felt that profes- 
sionalism meant control the form series 
regulatory measures. Unless psychology sensitive 
this idea may find professionalization leading 
certain triteness its ethics and overstandardization 
its training programs. second idea generated 
BPA that power growing out professionalism has 
inevitable concomitants such sacrifice some de- 
grees freedom with individualism possible. 
Thirdly, BPA thought that social control implied real 
responsibility which must continually reviewed 
certain that the profession living its obliga- 
tions society. 

These ideas culled from the minutes the are 
used because they seem important regard the 
functioning not only APA but the various types 
psychological associations other than APA. They 
should kept mind individual psychologists 
whether they within without these associations. 

There are many types organizations found within 
the make-up psychological associations. For our 
purposes here will consider the national association, 
the regional association, and the state association. 

Most the problems have listed far usually 
have national and state implications and few, any, 
regional aspects. For this reason the order the 
development the discussion association roles will 
from APA, state association, regional associa- 
tion, and finally the role the individual psy- 
chologist. 


Certainly strong national association seems impor- 


Minutes the Meeting the Board 
Affairs November 18-19, 1957. 
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tant the continuing growth and development 
publication, ethics the total profession, education and 
training, legislation, communication between large and 
small groups, promotional activities, and many others 
relating the integrity psychology and the public 
image the profession can best carried forward 
national level through the agency central 
office. 

The size the national association constitutes one 
its most serious problems. Dael 1947 
pointed out that from its beginning 1892, the mem- 
bership APA had increased annual increment 
until 1920. From 1920-47 there was 
annual increment 10%. prophesied then that 
that rate growth were maintained, APA would 
achieve membership 16,000 1960; but since this 
membership level was reached 1957, apparent 
that are dealing with increasing growth rate. 
may even speak population explosion 
Psychology! 

The implications the size APA loom large 
matters dealing with its efficient functioning carrying 
out those duties which its membership deem im- 
portance without sacrificing its ability best represent 
the individual psychologist, communicate with its 
affiliate associations out grass roots land, 
sensitive the thinking psychologists wherever they 
might be. seems that APA may take one 
three different developmental patterns from here out: 


may continue present, strongly cen- 
tralized organization with the Board Directors, the 
Council Representatives, and the Central Office play- 
ing strong roles the areas publication, ethics, 
membership, training, legislation, placement, public 
relations. 

Having grown such proportions and, ne- 
cessity, having concern itself with many non- 
academic, non-subject-matter problems the national 
level, APA may find the subject matter divisions and 
the local grass roots organizations demanding more 
voice and authority, until APA must decentralize per- 
haps into loosely knit group relatively autonomous 
groups which carry for themselves many these 
functions previously carried more centrally. Such 
organization might resemble the AAAS the 
American Physiological Association. APA would con- 
tinue its publication, its public relations, and its promo- 
tional functions and that about all. 

third alternative which, you please, appeals 
me, represents something compromise between 
the overly centralized and dangerously decentralized 
types organizations. APA Council and Board 
Directors would begin gradual process decentraliza- 
tion through the delegating some their present 
authority the state associations. Matters such 


ethics, membership, legislation, evalution psycho- 


logical service centers, certain aspects public relations 
and public information which have local and geograph- 
ical orientation would turned gradually over the 
state associations they become stronger, more mature 
and sophisticated the handling such matters. 
Other matters such publication journals, public 
relations, and information relative the whole 
psychology would centralized still would super- 
vision many the affairs delegated the states. 
certain senses this decentralization functions 
under way. The states are now, depending the 
number APA members their organization, electing 
Representatives Council. 


BPA its supervision state affairs encouraging 
the states become more responsible for problems 
such legislation demonstrated the conference 
Problems Certification and State Examining Pro- 
cedures held Chicago November 1959. BPA each 
fall sponsors number sessions the Annual Meet- 
ing APA which deal with state affairs and which 
the state associations are invited send their officers 
and representatives. sense, many these sessions 
can considered training institutes which may give 
the background training and sophistication which will 
upgrade the functioning the local association and 
the same time produce reasonable degree conform- 
ity psychological practices. The Board Scientific 
Affairs working the state level when encourages 
state associations participate science fairs 
means interesting bright high school students doing 
things psychological such events. 

should noted that the very nature the size, 
structural organization, and functioning the national 
society will related importantly the nature and 
functioning the regional and the state associations 
the latter are, turn, their jobs more fruitfully. 

The state association obviously nearest and 
often interested the problems the 
profession its everyday practice psychology. 
his peers his own community that the individual 
most likely known, evaluated, praised 
blamed, judged ethical not, deemed worthy mem- 
bership the profession, etc. the responsi- 
bility the local association develop sensitivity 


implement the techniques for dealing with these 


types problems. This needs done with some 
consideration how other states are doing the same 


since some uniformity desirable—one the 


messiest problems professional spheres the one 
reciprocity. 

What does the psychologist want his associa- 
tion? George Speer the Illinois Institute Technology 
and long-time Executive Secretary the Illinois Psycho- 
logical Association surveyed the members the IPA.* 
Speer reported verbally meetings first the Con- 


Questionnaire submitted members IPA. 
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ference State Psychological Associations (may 
rest peace) and again BPA that his survey revealed 
that the individual psychologist Illinois wants: 


Someone concerned about conditions employ- 
ment the state. 

Someone concerned about the opportunities for 
employment that state. 

Someone know that feels concern over his 
relationships with others especially “the public” and with 
other professional groups. 

Someone know that wants protection from 
unfair competition. With such matters ethics, certifica- 
tion, membership professional organizations, etc., 
especial concern here. 

Someone know that interested his own 
scientific development and the scientific development 
his profession. 

Someone know that interested communicat- 
ing with other psychologists. 

Someone know that concerned with identifi- 
cation. 

Someone know that may concerned with 
matters public service both individual and insofar 
psychology concerned. 


While this survey related Illiniois, more than 
likely applicable members other state associations 
well. The activities most state associations are 
certainly designed care for the needs listed above. 
find newsletters which provide exchange informa- 
tion about many the concerns, and which serve also 
means communication and identification. There 
are meetings, annually more often, which may relate 
all eight these factors. Many states have spon- 
sored legislation provide answers some these 
concerns. Committees, speakers bureaus, public in- 
formation programs, techniques for inter- and intra- 
state communication can noted most state 
associations. Speer notes that the individual psychol- 
ogist also’ wants some agency bigger, more powerful, 
more prestigious help him and his state association 
meeting some his needs. 


With the national association and the state associa- 
tion designed handle most the problems profes- 
sionalization, what left for the regional association? 
survey the members the Southeastern Psycho- 
logical Association was made 1955 Langhorne, 
then SEPA Secretary-Treasurer, with the assistance 
Secord, then Emory University, ascertain 
member preferences about number organization 
matters. Members were asked especially list the 
aspects the association’s meeting which they found 
personally most satisfying. rank order preference, 
was found that “socializing” came first, attending 
papers and symposia was listed next, then came satisfac- 
tions from discussing their own research privately, this 


Questionnaire submitted membership SEPA the 
spring 1955. 


was followed the satisfaction the 
program through presenting paper, eic., and lastly 
(at some considerable distance) was noted the seeing 
the sights the convention city and enjoying the 
scenery the trip. These satisfactions the 
role the regional organization for seeing friends, 
chatting with professional colleagues, participating 
without too much feeling effort, escaping from 
committee work and the problems professionalization. 


The sociology professions even though concerned 
mainly with larger groups would not leave out con- 
sideration the importance the individual member 
the profession, the impact made him his pro- 
fession, his responsibility participating member 
the profession adding and defending the public 
image his profession. Basically, this paper plea 
each psychologist become active participant 
all three kinds psychological associations. has 
been estimated that only 50% all members APA 
join state associations and only 85% state associa- 
tion members belong APA. There are figures 
available the representativeness the regional 
association either with reference the national the 
state membership rosters the area. 

Each psychologist person satisfies certain 
becoming psychologist. Many report satisfactions 
arising from teaching experiences, others get their needs 
satisfied the creativity research and statistical 
manipulations, others feel rewarded applying their 
abilities diagnosing and offering therapy people 
with problems. Still others like work industry, 
human relations, etc. regrettable that more have 
not taken the opportunity find that there can 
basic satisfactions arising out working for their pro- 
fession the community, state, regional, and national 
levels. Too many psychologists with academic and 
basic interests view the term profession too 
narrowly and overlook the important fact that their 
instructional activities the classroom and their work 
the laboratory are definitely helping (or hindering) 
the development part the public image total 
profession very impressionable portion the 
population—a population which later may become 
important the consumption things psychological. 
The Division member has just much right 
become concerned about the image psychology im- 
planted the experiences the introductory psy- 


human factors the age space, the Division 
member may have about what the use play therapy, 
finger painting, and Rorschachs may also contributing 
the public image psychology. psychologist 
jealous of, zealous for, certain tiles the mosaic 
the total image psychology then should feel the 
responsibility for making his and wishes known 
the formally organized associations his profession. 


Psychology the States 


Once Upon Time... 


“The patient, young, rather intelligent child, 
came studied through the efforts his some- 
what anxious parents.” 

What could the usual opening the usual 
clinical report turns out the introductory 
sentence rather unusual report the Chair- 
man the Committee Interprofessional Rela- 
tions the Kansas Psychological Association. 
Harold Vogt did not openly say much, but 
must have shared the feeling all committee 
chairmen who have write yet another report 
meet yet another deadline. Vogt chose the happy 
alternative presenting his the form 
allegory. Only few excerpts are needed show 
that the characters the interprofessional drama 
shine through (sometimes almost too brightly). 


the interviews with the patient, came out that, 


children like him] but apparently had not enhanced 
his status the neighborhood. Once, after particularly 
unhappy experience, had shouted them that they 
were better than was, and that just because they had 
lived the neighborhood longer than they acted like 
they owned the place, and that they acted like bullies be- 
cause their fathers happened richer and promi- 
nent the community, etc. was turning away, 
hurled over his shoulder the assertion that was probably 
smarter than they were, and could use some words they 
hadn’t even heard and could play some games that they 
couldn’t begin comprehend. Apparently even this hadn’t 
made them appreciate him. 


Allegorist Vogt has some poignant passages: 


Often dreamed the day when the neighborhood 
leaders would come and official recognition 
his worth. several had laid some plans 
presented the leaders, but either they have time 
bothered with such request some the other 
children prevailed upon the leaders put him off. 


And has other passages which are the better 
part insight: 


One aspect his problem that came light early 
our study was apparent lack any real identity. Once 
would appear have certain identifiable characteristics, 
and then, looked from another angle, these had changed 
and appeared quite different kind person. 
was found that there were many facets his person- 
ality and that they were loosely integrated, that was 
all but impossible for him, his playmates, form con- 
sistent concept what was fike. 


The conclusion the which, the writer 
assures us, was after considerable delib- 
eration 


There was ample evidence found support the patient’s 
early contention that was not wholly appreciated 
some the neighborhood chiidren, especially those living 
closest him. the other hand, one had conclude 
that good bit the difficulty was experiencing this 
relationship had its genesis the attitudes with which 
approached the other children. 


Moral. not quite know how label the 
fable and doubt that Aesop would. But may 
behoove distraught report writers take note 
the style which Bunyan, Dante (and later Vogt) 
got messages across with delightful change 
pace. 

way contrast, the account the recent 
meeting the Board Professional Affairs 


still the orthodox school, though hope neither 
desperation, had times made [efforts get the other 


stuffy nor anticlimactic. report here some 
the actions. 


When the Frost the Pumpkin. That 
usually the time the Board Professional Affairs 
holds the first its three yearly meetings. This 
year the date turned out November 18-19, 
the place the APA Central Office, and the develop- 
ments follows. 


Citizens Speak. While BPA has its work cut out 
for it, pauses listen all relevant reactions, 
they whispered shouted. Indeed, this time 
BPA issued prepaid invitations visitors from 
Ohio and New York, devoted substantial block 
time joint discussion several issues, and 
shared the sentiments the visitors the 
helpfulness direct exchange views. 

_Representing the Ohio Psychological Association, 
John Horrocks and Elizabeth Wolf reported 
first hand the special character the Ohio 
legislative situation which BPA had previously 
reacted. Max Siegel, President the New York 
State Psychological Association, had occasion 
elaborate earlier meeting which the BPA 
Chairman, members the APA Committee on- 
Member Insurance, and NYSPA officials had met 
discuss the APA major medical insurance plan. 
prove the world small place, recent 
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ruling the New York State Education Depart- 
ment had involved both NYSPA and BPA, thus 
giving President Siegel twofold reason for being 
(at the meeting). 


How Confidential Confidential? New 


York State Psychological Association had wondered, 


had the APA Central Office, when the afore- 
mentioned ruling directed school boards throughout 
New York make available parents, request, 
all school records their children, including 


progress reports, subject grades, intelligence quotients, tests, 
achievement scores, medical records, psychological and psy- 
chiatric reports, selective guidance needs and the evalua- 
tions students educators. 


Both BPA and NYSPA appreciated the desire 
parents for information about their children rep- 
resenting reasonable and legitimate request. They 
were less concerned, however, about the dis- 
closure technical information without appropriate 
safeguards which would insure the interpretation 
such information layman under conditions 
promising its proper understanding and use. In- 
deed, similar note caution sounded 
memorandum November 21, 1960 from the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Education the New York 
State Department school superintend- 
ents and principals. 

Both APA and NYSPA had taken steps raise 
appropriate questions with the State Education De- 
partment concerning the ruling and its implications. 
The latter had arranged for committee NYSPA 
clarify various aspects the ruling with the 
counsel for the State Education Department. 
the same time, letter from the Executive Officer 
APA the New York State Commissioner 
Education had indicated psychologists’ understand- 
ing the situation faced school authorities 
transmitting information about students parents 
but requested opportunity discuss such issues 
the following: the ethical obligations psycholo- 
gists the situation, the possibility misinterpre- 
tation information supplied directly parents 
rather than through the mediation professional 
person, the possible impact the administrative 
the future. 

The approach being taken NYSPA impressed 
BPA reasonable and consistent with the position 
taken the Executive Officer APA his letter 
the Commissioner. BPA saw the problem 


significant one involving broader issues well and 
requiring additional time for study. was the 
earnest hope BPA that the officials responsible 
for settling the issues would give appropriate atten- 
tion the position organized psychology. 


Children and Ethics. separate but related 
issue had been raised independently with BPA 
the President Division The division was con- 
cerned about the failure the Ethical Standards 
speak explicitly the responsibilities involved 
work with children. remarked also the 
apparent abandon with which psychologists trained 
largely with adults move over into the area work 
with children. 

BPA, the real solution lay not erecting new 
shoring old prohibitions curtail objection- 
able practices but rather instilling proper atti- 
tudes and providing suitable training. this end, 
BPA voted the following threefold action: referral 
the Committee Ethical Standards Psy- 
chologists for study, concomitant referral the 
Education and Training Board terms impli- 
cations for programs training, solicitation from 
Division criteria which should govern work 
with children. 


Directories and Their Production. When BPA 
first empathized with the American Board for 
Psychological Services the latter’s efforts 
compile comprehensive directory psychological 
services, BPA saw the order large one. 
does not now see any smaller, the recent 
ABPS-BPA convention workshop the contrary 
notwithstanding. anything, the latter raised 
more questions than answered, and BPA has 
seen fit retire momentarily from the flood 
suggestions the higher, drier ground sober 
reconsideration. 

The workshop made clear that state associa- 
tions are not all one mind whether 
nationwide Project Directory feasible desir- 
able. They differ whether agencies and/or indi- 
viduals should listed, they are obviously not 
all equally motivated participate, some want 
part plan which would cost money, others are 
willing move whatever direction APA suggests, 
still others seem singularly disinterested the 
whole enterprise. 

recommended the Chicago workshop, BPA 
voted appoint hoc study group, giving 
somewhat laborious title symbolize its 
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somewhat laborious task. For short, called 
PILPS; for long (hopefully, not long), the 
hoc Review Committee APA Policy Regarding 
the Identification and Listing Psychological 
Services (Ivan Mensh, Chairman). 

Rather than urge the committee precipitate 
action, BPA asked step back from the prob- 
lem few paces while ruminating such the 
following. 

Prior the question whether national 


directory psychological services feasible pro- 


cedurally and financially comes the more basic 
question what kind directory, any, de- 
sirable this stage. 

The problem goes beyond the mechanics 
compilation: differential listing rests upon evalua- 
tion, and evaluation brings its wake number 
legal and other issues. 

not APA were starting from scratch 
all this. There are already such directories 
those APA and ABEPP (not mention those 
ABPS itself), university departments are sources 
information, and state associations have set 
shop. Perhaps one needs think less about some 
new mechanism and more about how adapt, co- 
ordinate, and exploit fully the existing machinery 
which includes such respectable rosters practicum 
agencies evaluated the Education and Training 
Board. 

proceed, there will the same collabora- 
tion between them and APA has been developed 
with respect the state examining boards. 

The assumption uniformity among psycho- 
logical services stands re-examination. classes 
psychological services can factored out, there 
may prove some for which there definite 
need and others for which there not (at 
least present). 

Already, while talk about how best 


evaluate and list clinical setvices, there looms ahead 
the allied problem how handle the prolifera- 
tion industrial agencies which have newly blos- 


somed and promise flourish. 

The problems were ones which BPA took 
ously and with full realization that development 
proper approach might require years for 
its accomplishment. 


APA divisions had contributed the request the 
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Board Directors that BPA form hoc Com- 
mittee Mental Retardation. doing, BPA 
felt real need delimit the charge the com- 
mittee, lest the latter face the same dilemmas 
which have confronted our committees relations 
with such equally broad areas mental helath, 
education, and religion. 

domain large that mental retarda- 
tion, BPA felt could hardly serve 
head. The burden planning would need still 
reside the division level, with the hoc com- 
missions were outlined. Perhaps the latter might 
relate state programs consultation, and 
promotion research; very likely standards 
training and problems recruitment would in- 
volved; possibly certain ethical questions might 
need attention. Hopefully, the hoc committee 
would position canvass the several issues 
and shape some actionable recommendations, refer- 
ring them, appropriate, the Board Profes- 
sional Affairs, the Board Scientific Affairs, and 
the Education and Training Board. 

Oscar for Psychology. While APA polices 
training, some its members train police. The 
result: training film for police officers which 
shall not call “action packed” “gripping,” though 
both. Suffice say, its title Booked for 
Safekeeping; and the credits roll by, note 
that Loyd Rowland drew the plans and 
Harold Hildreth served Project Officer for 
the National Institute Mental Health which, 
together with the Louisiana Association for Mental 
Health, produced the film. 

Punsters would the film will cop more 
serious minded viewers will simply marvel the 
cinematic skill shown Captain Lucien Cutrera, 
the leading player, and his supporting cast police- 
men who take all the roles film designed 
teach other policemen how deal with the mentally 
ill. 

The film may borrowed the USPHS 
Audiovisual Section, Communicable Disease Center 
(Atlanta 22, Georgia). Better yet, may pur- 
chased outright from United World Inc. 
(1445 Park Avenue; New York 29, New York) 

Greater civic-mindedness hath state associa- 
tion than that lay down its payment for its 


friendly local With psycholo- 
gists discussion leaders, the film might well make 
goodwill tour every police precinct the state 
the course 1961. State associations looking 
for meaningful community service may well wel- 
come Operation Men-in-Blue. 

Historic Decision. fairly common 
knowledge that the attempt the part members 
psychoanalytic training institute have the 
New York certification law declared unconstitu- 
tional proved unavailing. The specific details 
the case, however, escaped many the time. 
are grateful John Mariano, legal counsel 
the New York State Psychological Association, 
for having outlined the pertinent developments; 
are equally grateful the indulgent editor who has 
this month allowed extra page which 
present the following slightly abridged version 
APA member-barrister Mariano’s account. 

The essence the attack the New York 
statute was fourfold, alleging that: the law con- 
tained definition psychology; was viola- 
tion the Fourtéenth Amendment and due process 
illegally depriving man the right pursue 
his calling; was invalid that the Legislature 
had, without being empowered, delegated exces- 
sive powers Board Examiners Psycholo- 
gists; was unlawful attempting jail vio- 
lator without defining beforehand what specific acts 
were illegal. 

The suit was unique that, while the New York 
statute can certify only individuals, corporate 
petitioner adopted the role the aggrieved person. 
The brief contesting the statute rested six 
grounds 

Certification psychology creates practitioners 
formal definition only. 

The statute contains requirements that are properly 
related what the profession considers minimal training. 

Prohibiting those therapists who have been intensively 
trained outside the universities from designating themselves 
psychologists might require them adopt designations 
which could cause them confused with unqualified 
practitioners. 

While the ostensible purpose the act protect 
the public, encourages charlatanism. 

Certified practitioners will necessarily less efficient 
because they qualify for certification with training 
analysts. 

For the foregoing reasons, the quality services 
private practitioners will deteriorate. 


The matter the missing definition psy- 
chology did not disturb the New York Court 


Appeals (nor Maryland’s highest court). Said the 
New York Court: 


its variants was legislative oversight. The law was 
enacted form that was acceptable interested groups 


and that requires interpretation that term for its 


enforcement. The standards fitness established the 
Legislature imbue the title “psychologist” with meaningful 
content, and person with bona fide claim that title 
will meet those qualifications and accorded official 
nition, were the individual plaintiffs herein. 


Again, neither the New York nor the Maryland 
jurists saw violation the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. the New York Court Appeals decision 


‘put it: 


The statute easily complied with the non-use 
particular words, and completely satisfies the re- 
quirement that criminal statute must sufficiently defi- 
nite, “clear and positive” give “unequivocal warning” 
citizens the rule which obeyed. 


the argument that the Legislature had dele- 
gated powers beyond its right so, the Court 
replied outspoken terms. The real quarrel 


the plaintiffs, the Court asserted, was less with 


the excessive delegation legislative power 
administrative agency, more with the refusal the 
Board Examiners Psychologists accept the 
program the plaintiffs’ association satisfying 
the academic requirements the statute. 

The argument that the statute may unlawfully 
imprison without defining advance the nature 
the illegal acts, was similarly untenable. 
the Court put it: 


Since Section 7605, effect, defines psychologist 
individual who meets prescribed standards fitness, and 
since the statute merely proscribes the use specific words 
describe the rendition services, without making 
criminal for non-certificants render such services, 
further definition that term constitutionally required 
necessary. 


All all, would say, the complainants did 
not have good day court. They may, however, 
take comfort from the fact that, though the defend- 
ants disagreed with what the plaintiffs said, the 
former would, another has put it, defend the 
death the have said. 


Chairman 
Board Professional Affairs 
Erasmus 
Administrative Officer 
State and Professional Affairs 
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News 


The American Board Examiners Pro- 
fessional Psy Inc., November 1960, 
administered its twelfth written examination 145 
candidates examining centers. ABEPP wishes 
express its appreciation the following psy- 
chologists who served proctors for its twelfth 


written examination: 


Doris Twitchell Allen 
Robert Allen 
Dwight Arnold 
Stewart Axtell 
Henry Borow 

Guy Buckingham 
Arnold Buss 
Herman Canady 
Aaron 
Frances ‘Carp 
Linda Carter 
Nancy Collins 
Bonnye Deal 
Marvin Feldman 
Paul 
Donald Glad 
Leonard Goodstein 
Jules Grossman 
Nelson Hanawalt 
Joseph Hanna 
Norman Harway 
Philip Henderson 
Audell Herndon 
Milton Horowitz 
Leonard Horwitz 
Husband 
Henry Imus 
Robert Kammerer 
Bill Kell 

Leo Kennedy 
Julian Laffal 


Julian Lasky 

Leo Lieberman 

McCollom 
Leslie Malpass 
Joseph Masling 
Margaret Mercer 
Carmen Michael 
Robert Misch 

Ralph Norman 
James Page 
Frances Parsons 
Gerald Pascal 
Frances Perce 
Paul Polmantier 
Margaret Quayle 
Michael Reece 
Marvin Reznikoff 
Thomas Richards 
Anne Ritter 
Schumacher 
May Seagoe 

Helena Shea 
Jacob Silverberg 
John Stern 
Hazel Stevens 
Emily Stogdill 
Tucker 
Leona Tyler 
Henry Weitz 
Carroll Whitmer 
Lorenzo Zeugner 


The American Board Examiners Profes- 
sional Psychology, Inc. now accepting applica- 
tions for admission its 1961 written examination. 
Applications will processed without delay, will 
reviewed when all necessary materials have been 
assembled, and candidates will informed con- 
cerning admission. meeting the postdoctoral 
experience requirement years, ABEPP will 
count experience December the year 
which the applicant wishes register for written 
examination. The final date for making application 


for written examination 1961 March Pro- 
spective candidates should take note this change 
date. ABEPP has prepared statement entitled 
Policies and Procedures. This pamphlet gives spe- 
cific information requirements for candidacy, 
fields certification, the nature acceptable 
qualifying experience, and evaluative procedures, 
including written and oral examinations and policies 
governing these examinations. Requests for in- 
formation should addressed to: Noble Kelley, 
Secretary, American Board Examiners Pro- 
fessional Psychology; University; 


Carbondale, 


Following our successful 1960 experience, the 
APA again arranged air charter agreement 
with Lufthansa Airlines for two round trip flights 
the International Congress Applied Psy- 
chology Copenhagen, Denmark, August 13-19, 
1961. Flight will leave New York July 31, 
and return from Paris August 26, 1961. Flight 
will leave New York August and return 
from Paris September 1961. According 
CAB regulations, flight participation limited 
those APA members who are active participants 
the congress program are delegates state psy- 
chological associations. Round trip fare about 
$286, for information should accom- 
panied two self-addressed, stamped, business- 
size envelopes, and sent the APA Charter Flight 
Administrative Officer: Henry David; Jill 


Lane; Trenton New Jersey. (Note: the 


Federation for Mental Health meets Paris, Au- 
gust 1961. The APA Annual Con- 
vention will held New York City, August 
1961.) 


Those interested founding Division 
Philosophical Psychology please write to: Ed- 
ward Scott; 3632 Northeast Davis Street; Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Leo Hurvich, New York University, rep- 
resented the APA the inauguration John 
Joseph Meng President Hunter College 
October 31, 1960. 
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Quintin Young, Chapman College, 
represented the APA the Centennial Convocation 
Chapman College November 15, 1960. 

Margaret Burke, Barat College the Sacred 
Heart, represented the APA the inauguration 
William Graham Cole President Lake Forest 
College November 19, 1960. 

Nevitt Sanford, the University California, 
Berkeley, represented the APA the fourth Na- 
tional Conference Exchange Persons No- 
vember 1960. 


Paul Lilly, the University Scranton, 
died March 22, 1960. 

Horace Millikin, Morton, Pennsylvania, 
died March 1960. 

Philip Mitchell, Chief the Psychology and 
Social Science Division the Office the Secre- 
tary Defense, died November 1960. 

Mary West Monroe, Scarsdale, New York, 
died October 1960. 

Benjamin Remland, Brooklyn, New York, 
died 1960. 

Elona Sochor, Temple University, died 
October 1960. 

Wilbur West, Northern Michigan Col- 
lege, died January 1960. 

Herbert Williams, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, died March 27, 1960. 


Editor’s Note. New appointments only mem- 
bers the APA are announced this section 
“Notes and News.” Space limitations make 
necessary exclude announcements: promotions 
within agency when essential change func- 
tion location implied, lists personnel 
when appointment additional different from 
what already appears the APA Directory (now 
annual publication) involved, and the ap- 
pointments personnel who are not members 
the APA. Under these policies, this section 
kind interim directory which the entries de- 
scribe the new appointments mem- 
bers the APA. 


Jack Kraft now the Lockheed Missiles 
and Space Division Palo Alto, California, 
Human Factors Scientist the Operations Re- 
search Senior Technical Staff. Adams has 
been appointed Manager Human Factors Re- 
search the Lockheed Division. 


Ahmann, formerly Cornell University, 
has been appointed Chief the Educational Re- 
search and Services Center the Colorado State 
University Research Foundation Colorado State 
University. 


Donald Akutagawa has resigned from the Child 
Study Center Philadelphia accept the position 
Chief Psychologist the Wren Evaluation Cen- 
ter Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 


The Special Operations Research Office Ameri- 
can University announces the appointment Wil- 
liam Lybrand and Irwin Altman its 
professional research staff. 


Howard Bartley received Distinguished 
Faculty Award established Michigan State Uni- 
versity faculty members who have 
research. 


Paul Bloland, formerly the University 
Minnesota, has accepted position Dean 
Students Drake University. 


Arthur Blue has been appointed the staff 
the Department Psychology the St. Joseph 
State Hospital, Missouri. 


Menachem Brayer has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor Yeshiva University and Con- 
sultant Psychologist Yeshiva College. 


Irwin Cohen, formerly Michigan State 
University, has accepted position Clinical Psy- 
chologist the Outpatient Department the 
Mental Health Institute, Independence, Iowa. 


Stephen Coslett has accepted the position 
Assistant Professor Psychology and Director 
Counseling Dickinson College. 


Timothy Costello has been appointed Di- 
rector Psychology the new adult psychological 
service Saint Vincent’s Hospital the Borough 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York. 


Hugh Croley, formerly the University 
California, Berkeley, has accepted appointment 
with the California State Department Public 
Health director research project, Study 
and Evaluation Consultation Public Health.” 


Andrew Dow, Jr. and Alfred Goetchius 
are now the staff the new Dade County Junior 
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College, Miami, Florida. Erwin Stasek 
Director Guidance. 


William Deterline, formerly Alma Col- 
lege, now Associate Research Scientist the 
Pittsburgh Office the American Institute for 


Karl formerly Laurelton State Village, 
now Clinical Psychologist the United States 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Alfred Jones has been elected Vice-President, 
Joseph Boit Public Relations Chairman, and 
Danica Deutsch Board Member-at-large the 
Federation Mental Health Centers, recently es- 
tablished assist communities meeting their 
mental health needs and provide medium for 
exchange ideas and practices among clinics. 


Gerd Fenchel has resigned from the Long 
Island Consultation Center accept the position 
Director Psychological Services the Wash- 
ington Consultation Center York 


Curt Fey recently joined the Research Divi- 
sion the Stromberg Carlson Division General 
Dynamics Principal Scientist. 


Walter Fightmaster has accepted the posi- 
tion Staff Psychologist 
the Bendix Systems Division, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


Robert French, formerly with the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, has been appointed Vice- 
President charge research and testing Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Chicago, 


Frick, formerly with Technical Opera- 
tions, Inc., has joined: the International Electric 
Corporation Supervisor, Advanced Systems Re- 
quirements. 


Alice Friedman has entered the part-time 
private practice psychotherapy New York 
City. 


Paul Fuller now Head Human Factors 
Engineering the Space Technology Department 
the Martin Company, Denver, Colorado. Jack 
Mumford, formerly the Human Resources Re- 
search Office, has joined the organization 
Human Engineer. 


Hans Furth has been appointed Director 
the Rehabilitation Training Program and interim 
Assistant Professor the Graduate Department 
Psychology and Psychiatry the Catholic Univer- 
sity America. 


the new Counseling Center for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College, Howard Roy has been ap- 
pointed Director, Jerome Schein serves 
clinical psychologist, and Patricia Edelin 
counselor. 


George Godown, formerly with the West 
Penn Power Company, has accepted appointment 
Research Associate Ohio State University and 
will serve Director the Manpower Manage- 
ment Seminar the Logistics School Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


Alfred Goldman has been appointed the 
staff National Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Senior Research Executive charge 
study development. 


Lawrence Greenberger, formerly Du- 
quesne University, has accepted appointment 
Professor Education Purdue University. 


Sheldon Roen, formerly the University 
New Hampshire, has taken position Assistant 
Chief Clinical Psychologist the Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center and Research Associate 
Psychology the Department Psychiatry 
Harvard Medical School. David Gutmann 
now the Clinical Psychology staff the center 
and holds Research Associate position the Har- 
vard University Departments Social Relations 
and Psychiatry. 


Malcolm Gynther, formerly the South 
Carolina State Hospital, has accepted position 
Director Psychological Services Malcolm 
Bliss Center, St. Louis, and Assist- 
ant Professor Medical Psychology, Washington 
University School Medicine. 


Neurology and Psychiatry, Princeton, New Jersey, 
has assumed editorship the Journal Psycho- 
logical Studies. Tresselt, New York Uni- 
versity, will continue Associate Editor. 


Gordon Harrington, formerly Wilming- 
ton College, has joined the staff the Department 
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Psychology Coe College Associate Pro- 
fessor. 


Participants the 1959-60 Hawaii State Hos- 
pital Distinguished Faculty Series, arranged the 
Psychology Department cooperation with the 
University Hawaii, included Raymond Cat- 
tell, Lee Cronbach, Rudolf Ekstein, Robert 
Havighurst, Gardner Murphy, Leslie Phil- 
lips, David Saunders, Edwin Shneidman, 
and Joseph Shoben. 


Holzer, formerly with the West Orange 
Board Education, has accepted the position 
Superintendent the Study and Treatment Center, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 


Robert Stover has been appointed Head 
the Human Factors Section HRB-Singer, Inc. 


Paul Hurst, formerly the United States 


Navy Electronics Laboratory, has joined the section 
Staff Psychologist. 


Mark Isaacs has resigned from the Spring- 
field State Hospital become Chief Psychologi- 


cal Services Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills, Maryland. 


William Jaynes has been appointed 
man the Department Psychology the 
versity Omaha. John Newton, formerly 
with the General Dynamics Corporation, has joined 
the faculty establish experimental psychology 
laboratory. 


Noel Jenkin, formerly the University Syd- 
ney, now Director Research the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. 


Otto Kahn has joined the staff the Systems, 
Analysis, and Evaluation Department ITT- 
Kellogg Los Angeles, California. 


Frederick Kanfer, Purdue University, 
will serve Visiting Professor Psychology 
Louisiana State University during the spring semes- 
ter 1961. 


Joseph Kanner received the Department 
the Army Exceptional Civilian Service Award for 


his contributions the development television 


military teaching and communications medium. 


The Society for Projective Techniques dedicated 
its September issue the Journal Projective 


Techniques Bruno Klopfer tribute his 
twenty-fifth anniversary Editor the journal. 


Chris Koronakos has been appointed Assistant 
Professor Psychology Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. 


David Learner, formerly with the General 
Motors Corporation, now Assistant Director 
Research with Batten, Barton, Durstine Osborn, 
Inc. New York City. 


Alfred Lee, former Chairman the Depart- 
ment Sociology and Anthropology Brooklyn 
the University Rome. 


Lester Luborsky, formerly the Menninger 
Foundation, has accepted appointment the 
Department Psychiatry the University 
Pennsylvania. 


Arthur Mann, Program Coordinator the New 
York State Youth Employment Service, has ac- 
cepted the position New York City Director 
Rehabilitation. 


Michels has been named Coordinator 
Off-Campus Graduate Study Purdue University. 


Mildred Mitchell has transferred from the 
Aerospace Medical Division the new position 
Research Psychologist the Bionics Section, Elec- 
tronic Technology Laboratory, Avionics Division 
Wright Air Development Division, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. also 
teaching part-time Central State College. 


The following have been added the staff the 
Division Psychological Services, Board Edu- 
cation Montgomery County, Maryland: 


Charlotte Simos, formerly Bellefaire, Regional 
Child Care Service, Cleveland, Ohio 

William Ashbaugh, assigned the Division Curricu- 
lum Study the Board Education 


George Usdansky, formerly the Family Studies 
Section the National Institute Mental Health 

Scott Moss has been appointed Visiting Pro- 
fessor Psychology Kansas University, Law- 
rence. John Nolte now Chief Psychologist 
State Hospital No. Fulton, Missouri. 


New York University: 
Walter Neff, formerly with the Jewish Vocational 


Service Chicago, has been appointed Professor Psy- 
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chology and Director Research the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled. 

Morris Stein, formerly the University Chicago, 
has been appointed Professor Psychology and Director 
the Research Center for Human Relations. 

Joseph Weitz, formerly with Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry Company, has been appointed Professor Psy- 
chology and Research Professor Management Engineer- 
ing; will also serve research capacity the Research 
Center for 

Benjamin McKeever, the University Washington, 
has been appointed Visiting Associate Professor Psy- 
chology for the first semester the current academic year. 

Robert Holt year’s leave absence the 
Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral Sciences 
Palo Alto, California. 

University California, Berkeley. 


New appointments the Division Psychology, 
Department Neurology and Psychiatry, North- 
western University Medical School are: William 
Battersby, Associate Professor and Head Re- 
search the State Psychiatric Institute; 
Oliver Kerner, Research Associate; and 
Morris Aderman, Research Associate. Shirley 
Kittleson and Harvey Nash have resigned. 


Ellis Batten Page, formerly Eastern Michi- 
gan University, has accepted the position Dean 
the College Education and Professor Edu- 
cation and Psychology Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity. 


Norman Poppel has been appointed Clinical 
Psychologist the Psychosocial Department the 
Federation the Handicapped, New York City. 


Marvin Powell, formerly Western Reserve 
University, has been appointed Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology Northern Illinois University. 


Raytheon Company announces that Gustave 
Rath, formerly with the Admiral Corporation, has 
joined the staff Waltham, Massachusetts. 


Marvin Reisman has been appointed Super- 
vising Clinical Psychologist the Niagara County 
Mental Health Clinic, Niagara Fails, New York. 


Sidney Rosenblum, formerly the Wayne 
County Training School, has the staff the 
Jewish National Home for Children 
Denver Chief, Psychological Training Section. 
John Turnbull now Research Psychologist 
the home. 


Irwin Rosenfeld, formerly the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic the Oranges, Maplewood, and 
burn, has been appointed Chief Psychologist the 
North Essex Child Guidance Clinic, Belleville, New 
Jersey. 


Victor Sanua, formerly Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Associate Professor 
Yeshiva University School Social Work. 


Louis Schatz has joined the professional staff 
Oxtoby-Smith Inc., New York City. 


Sarah Segman, formerly Children’s Hos- 
pital, now Chief Clinical Psychologist the Child 
Guidance Division the Washington, C., De- 
partment Public Lawrence Tir- 
nauer, formerly St. Elizabeths Hospital, now 
staff psychologist the division. 


During the 1960, Joseph Shee- 
han, the University California Los Angeles, 


was Visiting Lecturer the Department Psy- 


chology and Logopedics the University Wit- 
watersrand, South Africa. During 
the spring semester 1961, will Visiting 
Professor the Speech and Hearing Clinic Pur- 
due 


Durganand Sinha, the Indian Institute 
Technology, Kharagpur, India, was elected Presi- 
dent the Social Psychology Section the sixth 
Indian Sociological Conference held the Univer- 
sity Saugar October 1960. 


its June 1960 Commencement; Coe College 
conferred honorary Doctor Science degree 
Kenneth Spence. 


Springfield College: 


Seth Arsenian has become Director the Graduate 
School and Coordinator Research. 

Henry Paar now Director the Graduate Division 
Guidance and Personnel Services and Chairman the 
Department Psychology. 

Frank Eldridge has been appointed Director Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Assistant Professor Psychology. 


Walter Clarke Associates, Inc. announces the 
addition its staff Irwin Sternlicht 
Account Associate assigned the West Coast area. 


The following changes have occurred the 


the University California Los Angeles: 


Franklin Fearing retired from his position Professor 
Psychology. 
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Erwin Lotsof resigned take position Louisiana 
State University. 

Richard O’Connell, formerly the University 
accepted year’s appointment Lecturer 
Psychology. 

Donald Lindsley, Chairman the Department 
Psychology, has been elected delegate the Central Com- 
mittee the International Brain Research Organization 


and will attend its first meeting under the auspices 


UNESCO, Paris, France, early October. 

Milton Hahn has returned after year’s leave 
absence Ceylon vocational guidance specialist for the 
Ceylon Department Education under the Asia Founda- 
tion. 

Edward Carterette has taken 6-month leave 
absence which will spend the Speech Transmission 
Laboratory the Swedish Royal Institute Technology 
Stockholm, the British Medical Research Council’s 
Applied Psychology Unit Cambridge, and the Depart- 
ment Psychology Cambridge University. 


the Department Psychology the Univer- 
sity Ledyard Tucker has been ap- 
pointed Professor, Jerry Hirsch, Associate Profes- 
sor, Morton Weir, Assistant Professor, and Joseph 
McGrath, Research Assistant Professor. 


James Vanderplas has been appointed As- 
sociate Director the Social Science Institute 
Washington University. 


Frederic Weinfeld, formerly Harvard 
University, has been named the staff the 
Research and Development Department Science 
Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Psychological Service Center, Teaneck, New 
Jersey, has appointed Stephen Wells its staff 
psychotherapist. 


Bryan Wilkinson, formerly with the System 
Development Corporation, has joined the technical 
staff the Hughes Culver 
City, California. 


Leon Zeff has been appointed Staff Consult- 
ant the Personnel Laboratory, Inc., Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


The following rosters officers have been an- 
nounced 


Los Angeles Society Clinical Psychologists 
President: David Grossman 
President-elect: Hedda Bolgar 
Secretary: Donald Marsh 
Treasurer: Sanford Brotman 


Psychological Association Western New York 
President: Anna Burreli 
President-elect: Alfred Pomerantz 
Secretary: Herman Schubert 
Treasurer: Joseph House 

Interested the Advancement 

Psychotherapy 

Chairman pro-tem: Arthur Davison 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leonard Pearson 

Union County School Psychologists Association 
President: William Treverton 
Secretary-Treasurer: Anita Lyons 


Grants-in-aid, usually ranging between $500 and 
$1,500, are available from funds administered 
the American Academy Arts and Sciences 
for research any recognized scientific field, in- 
cluding mathematics, physics, biology, and the so- 
cial sciences. Applications must received before 
February for grants made March, and 
before September for grants made Octo- 
ber. Projects dealing with explorations the fron- 
tiers scientific knowledge, whether interdisci- 
plinary within single discipline, are preferred. 
Inquiries and requests for application forms should 
addressed to: Committees Research Funds, 
American Academy Arts and Sciences; 280 New- 
ton Street; Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
will consider applications for postdoctoral fellow- 
ships the fields child development, pediatrics, 
and social welfare. The amount each fellowship 
will $6,000 per year. Applicants must have 
completed all requirements for the PhD the 
degree the time application and citizens 
the United States. Preference will given 
applicants under years age. special ap- 
plication forms are needed. Applicants should sub- 
mit the following triplicate: full statement 
the research proposal and its contribution the 
applicant’s training, list previous publications, 
and pertinent biographical data. References should 
include faculty members under whose direction the 
applicant has conducted previous research. one- 
page abstract the proposal must also included. 
For consideration 1961, applications must re- 
ceived before March 15. Applications should 
addressed to: Donald Brieland, Executive Director; 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; 155 East 
Ohio Street; Chicago 11, 
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The Hofheimer Prize $1,500 awarded an- 
nually the American Psychiatric Association for 
outstanding research contribution the field 
psychiatry mental health which has been pub- 
lished within 3-year period the date the 
award. This competition open citizens the 
United States and Canada who were not over 
years age the time the study was submitted 
for publication, research group whose median 
age does not exceed years. The next award will 
made the Annual Meeting the 
May 1961. Entries submitted the Prize Board 
before March 1961 will considered. Eight 
copies each entry and data concerning age and 


citizenship should sent to: David 


Chairman, Hofheimer Prize Board; National Insti- 
tute Mental Health; Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


Two 2-year postdoctoral fellowships General 
Clinical Psychology and one General Child Psy- 
chology are being offered the Menninger Foun- 
dation start July 1961. The program pro- 
vides supervised experience diagnostic testing 
with special reference assessing patients’ suit- 
ability for hospital treatment, psychotherapy, 
psychoanalysis. Supervised experience individual 
psychotherapy also offered, special pro- 
gram and workshops. The 
fellowships provide USPHS stipend $6,000 for 
the first year and $7,000 the second year; $3,600 
the annual stipend tax exempt. applicant 
must have PhD degree clinical psychology with 
minimum one year supervised clinical ex- 
perience. For information and application forms, 
write to: Martin Mayman, Director Psychologi- 
cal Training; Menninger Foundation; Topeka, 
Kansas. 


The Office Social Sciences the National 
Science Foundation has been elevated divi- 
sional status recognition the need for increased 
basic research the social sciences. 
Henry Riecken has been appointed 
Director the new Division Social Sciences. 

The National Science Foundation that 
March 1961 the next closing date for receipt 
proposals the Graduate Laboratory Develop- 
ment Program. Proposals received after March 
will reviewed following the next closing date, 
September 1961. This program requires least 
50% participation the institution with funds 
derived from nonfederal sources. Purpose the 


grants aid institutions higher education 
modernizing, renovating, expanding graduate- 
level basic research laboratories used staff mem- 
bers and graduate students. Only those depart- 
ments having ongoing graduate training program 
leading the doctoral degree science the time 
proposal submission are eligible present. Pro- 
posals, well requests for additional informa- 
tion, should addressed to: Office Institutional 
Programs, National Science Foundation; Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. 


The University Michigan Fresh Air Camp 
offering weeks specialized training several 
mental health disciplines under United States 
Public Health Grant. The clientele the camp 
are disturbed preadolescent and adolescent boys. 
limited number stipends are available the 
following disciplines: psychology, psychiatric social 
work, and psychiatric nursing. For information, 
write to: University Michigan Fresh Air Camp; 
6621 Haven Hall; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Division Psychology the Department 
Neurology and Psychiatry Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School has received grants from the 
United States Public Health Service for training 
Fellows Clinical Psychology and for research 
the study blindness and from the United States 
Quartermaster Corps for research the measure- 
ment stress men and animals. 


The Gerontological Society, Inc. has initiated 
new quarterly journal known The Geron- 
tologist. Publication will begin 1961. The new 
journal will feature review, theoretical, and histori- 
cal articles well articles dealing with current 
action programs. Oscar Kaplan, San Diego 
State College, will serve Editor-in-Chief. 


Standardization operator keyboard for mail- 
sorting equipment the objective contract 
awarded the Post Office Department Dunlap 
and Associates, Connecticut. 


Postdoctoral Fellowship for advanced study 
and research has been awarded the National 
Science Foundation Paul Fiddleman, the 
University North Carolina. 


William Sawrey, Alameda County State Col- 
lege, has received grant from the United States 
Public Health Service continue project 
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“The Psychological Factors Producing Gastric 
Ulcers.” 


The National Rehabilitation Association and the 
Council State Directors-of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation have initiated nationwide study vices 
the handicapped. Martin Dishart, formerly 
the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, Re- 
search Director. 


The Division Legal Medicine, Department 
Mental Health, Commonwealth Massachusetts 
compiling bibliography sex offenders and sex 
offenses. would appreciate your forwarding 
any material consisting articles unpublished papers 
this area. Please address your contribution to: Nor- 


Neiberg, Director Psychological Research; 


Division Legal Medicine; Broad Street; Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Gratis mimeographed copies the project report 
the Remotivation Demonstration Project 
St. Joseph State Hospital may obtained from: 


Chief Psychologist; St. Joseph State Hospital; St. 


Joseph, Missouri. The project was concerned with 
the use remotivation techniques chronic pa- 
tients who appear deteriorated after many 
years hospitalization. 

One hundred gratis copies bibliography 
“The Teaching Psychology the College 
Level” are available those who write to: De- 
partment Psychology, University Hawaii; 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


The Greater Kansas City Mental Health Founda- 
tion and the Nevada (Missouri) State Hospital 
have initiated joint program clinical psychology 
which includes community mental health orien- 
tation and clinical psychology teacher training. For 
information, write to: Bernard Kleinman; Depart- 
ment Psychology, University Kansas City; 
Rockhill Road; Kansas City 10, Missouri. 

The Albany Medical College Union Univer- 
sity has established undergraduate teaching 
program integrate and the 
behavioral sciences they apply the under- 
standing health problems. 


The Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
Foundation (2200 McCoy Street; Kansas City 
Missouri) celebrated its tenth anniversary Octo- 
ber 12, 1960. The program included discussions 
community mental health problems. 


Lawrence Abt and Solomon Lieberman par- 
ticipated the Practising Law Institute’s Forum 
“Psychologists’ Testimony Personal In- 
jury Cases” New York City October 15, 
1960. 

The first Ministers’ Workshop Mental 
ness (planned monthly workshop for the 
clergy) was held November 1960 the 
Nevada (Missouri) State Hospital. For informa- 
tion, write to: Bernard Kleinman; State Hospital 
No. Nevada, Missouri. 

Reports recent advances psychodynamics 
and organic psychiatry were presented the fifth 
Annual Meeting the Eastern Psychiatric Re- 
search Association (40 Fifth Avenue; New York 
11, November 1960 New 
York City. 

The Lyman Duff Memorial Address was 
presented McGill University December 
1960 Jules Masserman the topic “Anxiety 
and the Arts Healing.” 

Goodwin Watson delivered the second Samuel 
Flowerman Memorial Lecture December 
1960 New York City Art Listening 
This Time Troubles.” 

Edwin Boring, Professor Emeritus Harvard 
University, was the lecturer the opening the 
new Laboratories the Psychology Department 
the University Massachusetts December 
10, 1960. 

William Arndt, the University Kansas 
City, delivered the inaugural paper “Psychological 
Research Mental Hospital” the Nevada 
(Missouri) State Hospital’s biweekly symposium 
Activities and Problems the Mental Hos- 
pital. Topics covered later symposia are: 
“Education Mental Hospital,” “Hospital Ad- 
ministration,” and “Drug Therapies: Their Mean- 
ing, Uses, and Pharmacology.” 


The American Group Psychotherapy Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifth Annual Institute Janu- 
ary 25-26, 1961 New York City; the theme 
“The Application Group Psychotherapy 
the Treatment Some Major Psychopathological 
Syndromes.” For information, write to: AGPA; 
Room 516; 1790 Broadway; New York 19, New 
York. 

The New York Chapter the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques (Fifth Avenue and 100 Street; 
New York 29, New York) announces five workshop 
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seminars the Psychodiagnostic Evaluation 
Children held Mount Sinai Hospital begin- 
ning January 25, 1961. 

The eighth Annual Meeting the National 
Association for Gifted Children (409 Clinton 
Springs Avenue; Cincinnati 17, Ohio) will held 
New York City April 1961. 

The nineteenth annual workshop Alcoholic 
Studies will held Yale University June 
20, 1961. For information, write to: Reg- 
istrar, Yale Summer School Alcoholic Studies; 
Hillhouse Avenue; Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

“Building Each Complete Life through Reading 
Skills” will the theme the Betts Interna- 


tional Reading Conference held the 


National College Education (Evanston, 
August 7-11, 1961. 

The Comparative Education Society again 
sponsoring comparative education seminars and field 
studies abroad. 1961, the countries selected are 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. The 
dates are August 16, 1961. Par- 
ticipation the program open anyone inter- 
ested the international character education. 
For information, write to: Gerald Read, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Comparative Education Society; 
Kent State University; Kent, Ohio. 


guest the Psychometrical Laboratory 
the Polish Academy Sciences, Donald 
Super, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and currently Ford Foundation Exchange Fellow, 
served adviser conferences organized the 
laboratory the topics psychological testing 
schools, vocational guidance, differential prediction 
college education, measurement attitudes and 
values, personnel selection and classification in- 
dustry and police, and clinical psychology. the 
Polish Academy Sciences Committee for the 
Study Contemporary Culture, presented 
paper “Psychology and Utilization Human 
Resources”; and the Polish Psychological Asso- 
ciation, papers “Objective Approaches Per- 
sonality Assessment” and “The Objective Psy- 
chology Interests.” 


“Register Visiting Scholars the 
United States” prepared the Committee 
International Exchange Persons, committee 
the Conference Board Associated Research Coun- 
cils. The name; institution, country; host institu- 
tion, duration visit; and field specialization 
visiting scholars included the current register 
are: 


Mitsuo Ando; Rikkyo University, Japan; University 
Minnesota, industrial psychology 

Kristinn Bjornsson; State Social Security Institute, 
Reykjavik, Iceland; University Michigan, 9/60-6/61; 
diagnostic testing methods, counseling and psychotherapy 

Ross Henry Day, Sr.; University Sydney, Australia; 
Brown University, physiological basis visual 
illusions and figural aftereffects 

Socorro Espiritu; University the Philip- 


pines; University Minnesota, 1/61-3/61; student 


sonnel services, counselor education 

Clarence Thomas Ford, Sr.; University Canterbury, 
New Zealand; University Florida, educa- 
tional administration, child development, psychology 
learning 

John Gabriel, Sr.; University New England, Aus- 
tralia; San Francisco State College, educational 
psychology, mental health, teacher education 

Eiji Murakami; Nagoya University, Japan; University 
California, Berkeley, comparative study 
delinquency Japan and the United States 

Katsuo Sano; Keio University, Japan; University 
Michigan, 9/60-6/61; comparative study national char- 
acter using the 

Bien Tsujioka; Kansai University, Japan; University 
personality measurement, mathematical 
psychology 

Thomas John Watson, Sr.; University Manchester, 
United Kingdom; University Minnesota, 9/60-9/61; 
education the deaf 


you are interested contacting any these 
scholars, write him directly care the uni- 
versity visiting. you wish additiona] in- 
formation about him, write to: Elizabeth Lam, 
Executive Associate, CIEP;. 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, N.W.; Washington 25, 


Iwataro Ishihara, the Kwansei Gakuin Uni- 
versity, Hyogo, Japan, and Milos Jovicic, the 
University Belgrade, Jugoslavia, are visiting 
scholars during the current academic year the 
Department Psychology the University 


American Psychological Association: August 31-Sep- 


tember 1961; New York, New York 
For information, write to: 

Janice Fish 

American Psychological Association 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 


Southern for Philosophy and Psychology: 


March 30-April 1961; Atlanta, Georgia 
For information, write to: 


Dan Kenshalo 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Southwestern Psychological Association: 6-8, 


1961; Little Rock, Arkansas 
For information, write to: 


Gordon Anderson 

University Texas 

Box 8017, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Eastern Psychological Association: April 7-8, 1961; 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
For information, write to: 
Carl Rush 


Box 252 
Glenbrook, Connecticut 


Southeastern Psychological Association: April 13-15, 


1961; Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
For information, write to: 


Susan Gray 

Box 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville Tennessee 


Midwestern Psychological Association: May 4-6, 1961; 


Chicago, Illinois 

For information, write to: 

Farber, Secretary-Treasurer 
Midwestern Psychological Association 
Department Psychology 

State University Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Rocky Mountain Psychological Association: May 10- 


12, 1961; Albuquerque, New Mexico 
For information, write to: 
Wilbur Miller 


Department Psychology 
University Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Western Psychological Association: June 15-17, 1961; 


Seattle, Washington 

For information, write to: 
George Horton 
Department Psychology 
University Washington 
Seattle Washington 
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Assembly: March 1961; Paris, France 


For information, write to: 
UNESCO House 


Place Fontenoy 
Paris 7e, France 


treal, Canada 


For information, write to: 


Alison Groom, Executive Secretary 

Third World Congress Psychiatry 
Allan Memorial Institute 
1025 Pine Avenue West 

Montreal Canada 


Interamerican Conference Rehabilitation: 
1961; Paulo and Rio Janeiro, Brazil 


For information, write to: 
International Society for the Welfare Gri pples 


701 First Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


June 


International Association Applied Psychology, 
Fourteenth Congress: August 13-19, 1961; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark 


For information, write to: 
Gerhard Nielsen 

Psychological Laboratory 
University Copenhagen 

Studiestraede, Studiegaarden 
Copenhagen Denmark 


International Ergonomics Association, First 


August 20-23, 1961; Stockholm, Sweden 
For information, write to: 

Olson 

Department Industrial Physiology, 

Stockholm Sweden 


International Federation for Medical Psychotherapy, 
Fifth International Congress Psychotherapy: Au- 
gust 21-26, 1961; Vienna, Austria 


For information, write to: 


Fierz, Secretary 


Committee for the International Congress Psycho- 
therapy 


Kreuzlingen, Switzerland 


International Social Science Council, Fifth General 


World Congress Psychiatry: June 4-10, 1961; Mon- 


International Conventions 


International Union Physiological Sciences, Section 
Pharmacology, International Pharmacological 
Meeting: August 22-25, 1961; Stockholm, Sweden 


For information, write to: 


Karolinska Insti 
Stockholm 60, 


International Rorschach Society, Fifth Congress: Au- 
gust 24-28, 1961; Fribourg-en-Brisgau, Germany 


For write to: 


Friedemann, Secretary-General 
Chemin des Pécheurs 
Bienne, Switzerland 


World Federation for Mental Health, Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress Mental Health: August 30-Sep- 
tember 1961; Paris, France 


For information, write to: 
Secretary-General 

World Federation for Mental Health 
Manchester 

London, W.1, England 


International Council Group Psychotherapy, Third 
International Congress Group Psychotherapy: 
August 1961; Paris, France 


For information, write to: 

Wellman Warner 

Department Sociology and Anthropology 
Graduate School Arts and Sciences 

New York University, Washington Square 
New York New York 


International Symposium ‘on the Transmission and 
Processing Information: September 6-8, 1961; 
Boston, Massachusetts 


For information, write to: 

Fano 

Research Laboratory Electronics 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Interamerican Society Psychology, Eighth Inter- 
american Congress Psychology: 1961; Santiago, 
Chili 


For information, write to: 
Gilbert 
Psychology Department 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn New York 
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exciting new series compact paperbound books 
the behavioral sciences, suitable for course use 


Prepared under the general editorship THE CRISIS PSYCHIATRY AND 
David McClelland, professor psychology RELIGION, Hobart Mowrer, University 


Harvard Van Nostrand Insight Illinois 245 pages, $1.95 
Books are new series original compact 
books exploring basic and sometimes contro- Enduring Problems Psychology 
versial issues the behavioral sciences. The Within the framework Insight Books, Robert 
first book searching study the present Birney, associate professor psychology 
state psychiatry and religion, clarion call associate professor 
sponsibility. The next three volumes trace major concepts psychology. The first such 
the historical development current con- volumes 
vision means selected reports original and Richard 185 pages, $1.45 
research. REINFORCEMENT, edited Robert 
Birney and Richard Teevan 
120 Alexander Str eet Teevan and Robert Birney 215 pages, $1.45 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE DIVIDED SELF 
Ronald Laing 


study sanity and madness, exam- 
ining the nature person’s experience the 
world and himself. Dr. Laing’s approach uti- 
lizes the insights both psychoanalysis and 
the existential and phenomenological traditions. 
states plain English useful synthesis 
these streams thought and combines clinical 
acuteness with sensitive awareness the prob- 
lems the chronic psychotic. 

242 pages, $5.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


This distinguished interdisciplinary and interna- 
tional quarterly has become increasingly impor- 
tant wide range behavioral scientists since 
its establishment shortly after World War II. Pub- 
lished jointly the Tavistock Institute Hu- 
man Relations (London) and the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics (Ann Arbor), now dis- 
tributed the United States Quadrangle 
Books, Inc. 

Annual subscription, $8.00 


THE OBJECT RELATIONS 
TECHNIQUE 


Herbert Phillipson 


based the psychoanalytic theory 


object relations, this technique designed 


clinical, industrial and social work. “Of great 
interest clinical Nervous 
and Mental Disease. “An interesting and poten- 
tially valuable addition the armamentarium.” 
—Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 


Book and test cards, $12.50 


JOURNAL ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


This international journal covers the full range 
subject-matter analytical psychology, with 
special emphasis its clinical applications. 
sued twice yearly, sponsored the Society 
Analytical Psychology and edited Michael Ford- 
ham collaboration with Jung and others, 
now distributed the United States 
Quadrangle Books, Inc. 


Annual subscription, $5.00 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, INC. 
119 Lake St., Chicago 


Nebraska Symposium 
Motivation, 1960 


Volume VIII this widely read and respected 
series contemporary theory and research 
motivation includes papers by: 


ROGER BAKER 
“Ecology and Motivation” 


DONALD TAYLOR 
Information Processing 
Theory Motivation”. 
DAVID RAPAPORT 
the Psychoanalytic Theory 
ROBERT 


and Psychosexual 
Stages Development” 


Edited and Introduced 
MARSHALL JONES 


$4.25 Paperbound $3.25 


The Self 


Critical Survey Pertinent 
Research Literature 
RUTH WYLIE 
The first work summarize’ the empirical 
literature relevant self-concept theories; 
completely list instruments used measuring 


self concept and evaluate them the light 
common relevant standards. 
$4.50 


your bookstore 


Unive rsity 


ebraska 


OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


Throughout its history, PRENTICE-HALL has empha- 
sized quality. Its texts are noted for combining clarity style 
with scholastic integrity. This especially true the books 
published dealing with psychology and allied fields. The many 
adoptions testify the confidence that psychology professors 
have shown PRENTICE-HALL books. 


Experimental Psychology: Methodological Approach 
Frank McGuigan, Hollins College 


study scientific methodology, this text presents in- 
formal job analysis what the experimenter does and shows 
the steps logical fashion from beginning 


1960 pp. price: $6.00 


Behavior Theory and Learning: Selected Papers 


Here collection the papers Kenneth Spence. 
Many these papers have appeared various journals and 
have since been recognized classics their field. 


403 pp. price: $6.75 


Psychology Teaching Reading 


Henry Smith, University Kansas, 
and Emerald Dechant, Fort Hayes 
Kansas State College 


Designed for the prospective and active teacher and ad- 
ministrator, this text gives particular attention effective 
teaching-learning processes reading today. 


April 1961 448 pp. Price announced 


Therapeutic Psychology: Fundamentals Counseling 
Psychotherapy 


Everett Shostrom, Clinical Psychologist, 

ated Psychological Consultants, Downey and Newport 

Beach, California, and Lawrence Brammer, 
Sacramento State 


This text focuses the everyday (rather than 
problems normal neurotic individuals. provides 
comprehensive approach the theory and technique 
counseling and psychotherapy. 


1960 447 price: $6.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. 


| 
PRENTICE-HALL, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


“at 


a 


Apparatus 

with 

Archimedes 


AFTER-EFFECT TEST APPARATUS 


for Testing Both Children and Adults 


Complete equipment for administering the Spiral After-Effect 
Test. Recently published research indicates high reliability 
and validity discriminating brain injuries from functional 
states and normals. 


Portable and Compact 


Complete with Spiral, Reversible Motor—No Wheel Changing Turning 


Single Switch for Positive and Negative 
Built-in “Main” and Power Gives 
and One Yeor Guarantee Uninterrupted 
$47.50 Uses Regulag Flashlight Batteries 


Precision Built Research 
Order Direct from 
RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


DEPT. 420 LAFAYETTE ST. TAMPA FLORIDA 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Positions for qualified clinical psychologists are immediately 
available California’s expanding mental and correctional 
rehabilitation programs. These are progressive, long range 

projects planned meet the needs the nation’s fastest growing 
state. Facilities located throughout California provide choice 

both geographical environment and type practice. Ph. 
Clinical Psychology its required. Good 

salaries. Promotion merit program. Liberal employee benefits. 


details 


Medical Personnel Services, State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


Write 

today 

for 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited Robert Daniel, University Missouri 


“This excellent reading source. differs from other ‘readings’ that the source material 
sort that would appeal and recruit serious students psychology.” Morton Rabin, 
Mississippi Southern College 


For the beginning student psychology, carefully tested selection modern and appropriate 
readings from wide variety sources. The selections, for the most part scholars who are 
well known for their research contributions, offer answers that masters modern psychology 
give the insistent problems the field, yet never become too technical for the first-year 
student. Authors include James Bryant Conant, Skinner, Arnold Gesell, Norman 
Munn, Norman Maier, Ashley Montagu, Fredric Wertham, and many others. 


385 pages $3.25 


PSYCHOLOGY THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Thomas Ringness, University Wisconsin 
Herbert Klausmeier, University Wisconsin 
Arthur Singer, Jr., San Diego State College 


“This book with its primary emphasis the social and psychological factors adjustment 
seems particularly well suited the ‘typical’ student introductory psychology who trying 

gain understanding himself and the people around him. will not disappointed 
his search for information Lewis Aiken, Jr., Atlantic Christian College, North 
Carolina 


This introductory text actively involves the student with the established principles scientific 
psychology and helps him relate them his own experience. Organization four parts: 


Psychology and (1) Student Life, (2) the Individual, (3) Society, and (4) Your Future. 
Manual and Instructor’s Manual are available. 


480 pages 1959 $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Yale Studies Attitude and Communication, 


“No one has investigated more persistently and systematically 
the problems persuading people change their opinions 
than Carl Hovland and his associates the Communica- 
tion and Attitude Change Program. This collabora- 
tive research high Psychology. 


ATTITUDE 
ORGANIZATION 
AND CHANGE 


Milton Rosenberg, Carl Hovland, 
William McGuire, Robert Abelson, 
Jack Brehm 


The process attitude modification has been studied the 
members the Yale Communication and Attitude Change 
Program through systematic investigation number 
different variables. Previous volumes this series have 
focused the organization change-inducing communica- 
tions and the personality characteristics individuals who 
are exposed this volume the conceptual focus 
shifts the organization the attitude itself; the re- 
lationships between its affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
components. 


The guiding proposition underlying this work that 


separate components attitude tend toward consistent 
organization with one another. Attitude change character- 
istically occurs response forces experiences that disrupt 
consistency through the modification one more the 
components. 


Each the research studies attempts, through manipulative 
experimental procedures, test extend separate theo- 
retical approach this basic process and the factors which 
influence its operation. The final chapter summarizes the 
major findings and, through examination certain un- 
resolved theoretical problems, attempts draw together the 
various approaches presented earlier chapters. 5.00 


Volume 
THE ORDER PRESENTATION PERSUASION 


Hovland, Mandell, Campbell, Brock, Luchins, Cohen, 
Guire, Feierabend, and Anderson. $4.00 


Volume 

PERSONALITY AND PERSUASIBILITY 

Fanis, Hovland, Field, Linton, Graham, Cohen, Rife, Abelson, 
Lesser, and King. $5.00 

FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 

Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears $1.25 


Yale University Press 
‘New Haven, Connecticut 


GLOSSARY 


SOME TERMS 
USED THE 
OBJECTIVE SGIENCE 
BEHAVIOR 


Provides empirical vocabu- 
lary the science human 


and animal behavior 


readers with de- 
velopments the study ani- 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used be- 
haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
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COMING SPRING IMPORTANT NEW TITLES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
Second Edition 
Anne Anastasi 
Fordham University 


The revised edition this 
well known text provides 
excellent introduction prin- 
ciples and techniques, with 
emphasis evaluation and 
interpretation. The author has 
expanded the section ma- 
jor principles, thoroughly up- 
dated the survey available 
tests, and included informa- 
tion manuals, new tech- 
supplements, and rele- 
vant research publications. 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPY 
RELATIONSHIP 
William Snyder 
Pennsylvania State University 


This book the psycho- 
therapy relationship between 


therapist and client has 


principal aspects. reports 


conclusions drawn from 


four-year research project con- 
ducted with the cli- 
ents; analyzes mass rele- 
vant psychological literature; 
and presents extensive case 
material about half the book 
demonstrating methods em- 
ployed eclectic type 
psychotherapy focused in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


PERSONALITY: 
EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


Robert Lundin 
Hamilton 


inforcement theory learn- 
ing, this unique text offers 
organized, systematic analysis 


the field personality 
founded experimental, 
ifiable observations. 


with the following problems 
the area personality: 
motivation, behavior develop- 
ment, effects aversive stim- 
uli, frustration and conflict, 
and conditions and develop- 
ment abnormal behavior 
and its treatment. 


The Macmillan New York 11, 
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The American Psychol 


Association has made arrangements for subscribers have their journals bound 


ogical 
into distinctively designed volumes. The binding washable buckram with your name imprinted the 
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Prices and colors: 
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Abnormal and Social Psychology 
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Journal Experimental Psychology 
Psychological Abstracts 
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PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 
AND EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


James Coleman 
University 
Los Angeles 
BASIC TEXT for courses 
the Psychology Adjustment 
576 pages List Price $5.50 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, 


THE LYNN STRUCTURED DOLL PLAY TEST 


Projective Test for Use with that “Hard Test” Age Group, the Very Young Child 
David Lynn, Ph.D., University Colorado School Medicine 


Here last projective test that combines the appeal for children three-dimensional doll 
play with the simplicity, standardization, and easily. quantified characteristics practical psycho- 
logical tests. The SDP designed specifically projective test, not observational procedure. 
Norms for 240 children, ages two through six, are included the manual. The SDP usually elicits 
rich fantasies the child’s family and peer relationships, and often gives the clinician insight into 
family dynamics, the child’s psychological maturity, his unique motivations and methods satis- 
fying and the kind and severity conflicts. Dolls with Negroid and Oriental features and 
coloring are also available along with those with Caucasian features and coloring. 


SDP Set (Caucasian figures only), $10.00. 

SDP Set (Caucasian, Negroid and Oriental figures), $14.00. 
Sets and include ten Recording Form and Tally Sheets, and all materials necessary 
test administration. 


Inquire Order From: 
TEST DEVELOPMENTS, Box 8306, Denver, Colorado 
(Please indicate qualifications user.) 
Inquire about SDP Ser. available present for research purposes only. 
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Psychologists Sociologists Anthropologists 


new technology developing rapidly which scientists your persuasion will play key role. This technology 


will affect our entire civilization and culture. the development systems help men make decisions and 
exert control continental and world-wide scale. System Development Corporation major contributor 
this new field. staff its rapidly expanding programs, seeks scientists with advanced degrees behavioral sciences. 

Basically, Human Factors staff devoted the development techniques and methods for optimizing 
role automated information processing systems. Programs include the activities and socio-cultural environment 
large organizations; the organization men, machines and activities into most effective patterns; analysis 
systems behavior; and the impact automation individual and organizational behavior. The design training 
environments and programs which men can perform these environments another important area activity. 
present major projects relate primarily military systems. The Strategic Air Command Control System, 
still early stages development, one largest endeavors. Sage another. And others are their initial 
phases. From these military systems are expected evolve future systems which will profoundly influence our culture 
fields such as: world-wide communications, traffic, logistics, education, medicine. THESE FACTS ARE 
PERTINENT: SDC has one the largest behavioral scientists this country. approach system 
development interdisciplinary: Human Factors Scientists work closely with Operations Research Scientists, System 
Engineers and Computer Programmers. flexible orientation program provided for new staff members. tailored 
the individual. you wish explore your participation this new technology, you are invited write R.G. Burke 
SDC, 2420 Colorado Avenue, Santa Monica, California. 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Santa Monica, California Paramus, New Jersey 
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Publications the 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subscription Rates for 1961 


American Psychologist. Official papers the Association and articles psychology. Monthly. First issue 
appears January. The 1961 volume Vol. 16. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $1.00. 


Contemporary Psychology. Critical reviews books, films, and research material the field psychology. 
Monthly. First issue appears January. The 1961 volume Vol. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single 
copy $1.00. 


Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology. Original contributions ‘in the abnormal and social psy- 
chology, and case reports. Bimonthly, two volumes per year. There are each volume. The issues appear 
January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volumes are. Vols. and 63. Subscription: 
$20.00 for vols. (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $4.00. 


Journal Applied Psychology. Applications psychology business and industry. Bimonthly. The issues 
appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 45. Subscription: $10.00 
(Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Comparative and Physiolegical Psychology. Original contributions the field comparative and 
physiological psychology. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
The 1961 volume Vol. 54. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Consulting Psychology. clinical psychology: psychological diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
personality, psychopathology. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and De- 
cember. The 1961 volume Vol. 25. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Educational Psychology. Studies learning and teaching: measurement psychological development, 
psychology school subjects, methods instruction, school adjustment. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, 
October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 52. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 

ingle copy $2.00. 


Journal Psychology. Original contributions experimental character. Monthly, two vol- 
umes per year. There are six issues each volume. First issue appears January. The 1961 volumes are Vols. 
and 62. Subscription: $20.00 for vols. (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $2.00. 


‘ 
Psychological Abstracts. Noncritical abstracts the world’s literature psychology and related subjects. 
monthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 35. 
Subscription: $20.00 (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $4.00. 


Psychological Bulletin. Evaluative reviews research literature, discussions research methodology psy- 
chology. Bimonthly. The issues appear January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume 
Vol. 58. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Psychological Monographs: General and Applied. Longer researches and laboratory studies which appear 
units. Published irregular intervals during the calendar year between and issues per year. The 1961 volume 
75. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $1.00 $3.00 according size. 


Psychological Review. Original contributions theoretical nature. Bimonthly. The issues appear January, 
March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume Vol. 68. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 
Single copy $2.00. 


Cover pages, table contents, and index (when there one) are contained the last issue the volume for each 
journal. 


Discounts: AGENTS and BOOK DEALERS receive 10% discount all orders. 
There club arrangement. 
Note: There are quantity, cash, library, other special discounts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS JANUARY THROUGH DECEMBER BASIS ONLY 


Payment must made U.S. funds. 

Send subscription orders to: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 
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